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“‘ GREAT nations are bred by the crossing of races,” for it is 
only in this way that there emerges a complex character well 
rounded and evenly balanced,—a character in which each of the 
contributing factors offsets or complements the failings of others. 
England, the most powerful nation on the earth, is one of the 
most notable illustrations of this truth. Even the nameless 
savages who preceded the Goidhel and the Brython, must have 
left to their successors some store of spiritual endowment be- 
sides their Druidical religion; for the union of Druidism with 
the Aryan Polytheism of the Celt implies an absorption, and 
not an immediate extinction, of the devotees of the former by 
those of the latter religion. And the Goidhel and the Brython, 
“a race immeasurably strange, dreamy, quick to take impres- 
sions, wanting in persistency, sentimental and religious ”—what 
a vast treasure of counterbalancing traits did they bequeath to 
their arrogant conquerors—to the slow, patient, cool, head- 
strong, ferocious and often brutal Teutons—a bequest which 
has outlived the centuries, and still drops out above -— heavy 
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commonplace of the Saxon! The Romans added but little to 
this substantial fibre of the English character, and the Norman 
conquerors, already Latinized as they were, wrought no intrin- 
sic change. They brought “ patrician pride, the sense of poli- 
tics, a taste for domination and ostentation, their own eager 
and positive spirit, and the genius of oratory.” ‘“ Prosaic, 
suspicious, quarrelsome, fond of force, clever but not crafty,” 
they guided the fortunes of the country and left their imprint 
upon it, without profoundly changing its genius. English 
character, therefore, is strangely blended and combines nimble- 
ness with sobriety, revery with a taste for business, generosity 
with greediness, love of independence with fondness for respon- 
sibility, a rebellious spirit with a submissiveness of disposition. 
But in the ancient patrimony of these barbarian races two ele- 
ments immeasurably outweigh all others—the sense of liberty 
and the sense of religion. And it was a sense of religion and of 
liberty wholly different from that which has since prevailed in 
large portions of western Europe. It is said of the Romans 
that they 
Made a solitude and called it peace, 

and in the conception of liberty they bequeathed to their 
successors we detect the same principle. It is a gift of the 
conqueror, who first subdues, then equalizes, then liberates the 
nations. And the form of religious belief that has perpetuated 
the Roman spirit perpetuates also this inverted sense of human 
liberty. It aims at the absolute subjection of man, obliterates 
all distinctions of race, or age, or class, or rank, and requires 
that man shall renounce himself and the world in which he lives, 
with its splendor and its power, its ambitions and its triumphs, 
But the Anglo-Saxon knows of a better way. To him liberty 
is not a gift, nor does it result from political equality. Much 
rather it is an inherent and inalienable possession of the human 
soul, the blessings and responsibilities of which he prizes above 
all else—which neither the power of the state, nor the binding 
precepts of religion, can take from him. Magna Charta did not 
confer liberty upon the English people, “it only formulated its 
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guarantees.” And so, too, the religious element in the Anglo- 
Saxon character is diametrically opposed to that of the Latin 
races. It does not drive man from the world nor crush him to 
the dust in the awful presence of God, but rather bends his will 
to the world, inspires him with the belief that heaven begins on 
earth, and nerves him with the desire and resolute purpose to 
overcome all obstacles he may find in his path. Hence the 
England of to-day is not free because it is Protestant, but it is 
Protestant because it is free. And hence, too, even as the 
untamed spirit of the Saxon breaks forth, whenever anything 
puts in jeopardy his civil liberty, and “ tosses tribunals, star 
chambers and Lords High Commissioners about like so many 
gew-gaws, beheads the king and locks the doors of Parliament,” 
so, too, the Saxon conscience refuses to acknowledge any 
master save God alone. But in this character it is religion 
that is all pervasive, that enters into everything, that encroaches 
on everything. Even civil liberty has no sanction if it can 
find none in religion, and, whatever men may think about the 
disestablishment of the English church, English statesmen, 
as a rule, are careful not to parade views that imply a separa- 
tion between their politics and their religion. 

The result of this combination of the peculiar contributions 
of the Celt and of the Saxon to the formation of English charac- 
ter, together with the sense of religion and the sense of liberty, 
which are the joint contributions of them both, is a conscience 
that is more nervous than can be found in other races and that 
is always aroused, a depth of moral earnestness that elsewhere 
is unexcelled, and a social ideal that is conspicuous for the 
many virtues that adorn it. For the Engiish ideal is first and 
foremost moral excellence. Says Mr. Robertson: “ Goodness, 
duty, sacrifice—these are the qualities that England honors. 
She gapes and wonders, now and then, like an awkward pea- 
sant, at some other things—railway kings, electro-biology and 
other trumperies—but nothing stirs her grand old heart down 
to its central deeps, universally and long, except the Right. 
She puts on her shawl very badly, and is awkward enough in 
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@ concert-room, scarcely knowing a Swedish nightingale from a 
jack-daw; but—blessings large and long upon her—she knows 
how to teach her sons to sink like men among sharks and 
billows, without parade, without display, as if duty was the 
most natural thing in the world, and she never mistakes long an 
actor for a hero, or a hero for an actor.” Nowhere else than 
in England do we find such a conception of moral excellence 
so actualized as to have touched upon and assumed control of 
every avenue of human conduct. The English gentleman is 
cold and serious, calm and reserved; his independence resents 
the ease and polish of the courtier ; his devotion to the Right 
softens his egotism by a careful regard for the rights of others. 
And the social standard which he has set up exacts of men 
purity of speech, if not of heart; the subjection of hatred, © 
and envy, and other passions by which men are agitated, and 
the putting out of view of every shade of servility, flattery, and 
affectation. It honors downright sincerity, even when unsuc- 
cessful; despises duplicity, even whilst it wonders at its tri- 
umphs ; and teaches a man to respect his bitterest foe, if he be but 
atrue man. In aword, the finest trait in English character is 
its manly love of truth, to which it clings, with which it is im- 
bued, until a lie seems an impossibility. And, however true it 
may be that this ideal grew up and was nurtured in the lap of the 
English aristocracy, it has long ceased to be their exclusive and 
peculiar possession. It may even be true that its best actuali- 
zation is to be found to-day amongst the cultured people of the 
powerful and growing middle class. 

If now we were asked to point to the man who more than 
any other, not of his own age only, but of any age of English 
history, epitomizes in his life the tendencies of his native land | 
and in his character more closely than any other approximates 
this lofty ideal of his people, we could point to no other than 
William Ewart Gladstone,—the man whose sincerity, piety, 
moral earnestness and courage no one has ever questioned— 
the man whom political enemies admit to be “one of the most 
marvelous men of this or of any other time,” the man whom 
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“Macaulay described as ‘a young man of unblemished character,’ 
and whom his Lordship, if he were now alive, would speak of 
as ‘the old man with personal fame unspotted.’” And we 
have purposely dwelt upon the social ideal of England as intro- 
ductory to a consideration of Mr. Gladstone’s life and charac- 
ter, because we never can form a correct judgment of the indi- 
vidual great men of a nation in any other way. We do not 
know the English people, we do not know any people, if we do 
not look beyond the constitution under which they live. That 
“noble but intangible” instrument, the English constitution, 
was an effect, not a cause; and the same social factors that pro- 
duced it produced also that complex association and combina- 
tion of mental and spiritual activities that gives to the lives of 
her great men their energy, their nerve, their moral tone, and 
secures to their conduct the world-wide significance they have 
long enjoyed. 

Mr. Gladstone is sprung from that powerful middle class 
which hay been styled the backbone of England ; and through 
his immediate‘and remote ancestry has derived from this class 
those practical qualities which are its chief distinguishing 
characteristics,—“ tenacity of purpose, strength of will, the 
power to grapple with opposing circumstances, and the breadth 
of mind which grasps the various aspects of a difficult problem 
at a glance.” He himself has assured his constituents that 
every drop of blood that flows in his veins is pure Scotch blood ; 
but those who are wise in such matters have emphatically de- 
clared that whilst his genealogy in one line leads back to the 
Bruce of Bannockburn, in another it can be traced to King 
Henry III. of England. From both he has inherited the 
astounding energy which has been so conspicuous in all the 
work of his life, but which at no time has filled his countrymen 
with more surprise, enthusiasm, and admiration than when at 
the age of seventy years he conducted the memorable campaign 
that swept away the conservative ministry, which so long had 
obstructed the domestic interests of the English people. From 
both lines of his descent also he inherits his profound religious 
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nature and his unquestioning devotion to moral right. But it 
is only from the one line that he inherits his endowment of re- 
siliency and buoyancy which enables him to be the only sure 
interpreter of popular feeling at times of great national com- 
motion, and to put an abiding trust in the people as the ultimate 
source of power,—that idealism which leads him to fix his gaze 
far above the thoughts of ordinary men, and that enthusiasm 
_which so often has made him a tower of defence to his party 
and an object of admiring love to his people. To the other 
line he owes the persistency and determination which from youth 
to old age has never forsaken him, and which makes him the 
most restlessly active statesman, the most indefatigable worker, 
of his times. And his moral and religious fervor, combined 
with his restless activity, have saved him from devoting his 
talents to frivolous subjects; for he has always written with a 
view to practically influencing men. No sooner is he in oppo- 
sition, or out of office, than he is eagerly investigating the 
Neapolitan prisons, discussing the relations of church and state, 
defining Ritualism, or bringing the powers of his reason to bear 
in the denunciation of the Vatican Decrees, 

As early as the beginning of the sixteenth century, Mr. 
Gladstone’s ancestors were settled in the upper portions of 
Clydesdale, and for four generations before the birth of the 
Prime Minister were engaged as maltsters and grain merchants, 
They were elders in the Kirk of Scotland, too, and seem usually 
to have had large families. Thomas Gladstone, the grandfather 
of William Ewart, was the fourth son of John Gladstone, of 
Biggar. Early in life he settled at Leith as a corn dealer, be- 

came the father of sixteen children, and was so successful in 
business that he was able to make some provision for all his 
sons in their various trades and callings. His eldest son John, 
the father of our subject, engaged in his father’s business, and 
on attaining his majority was commissioned to go to Liver- 
pool to sell a cargo of grain. Whilst there his demeanor and 
business capabilities so won upon the mind of a leading Liver- 
pool corn-merchant that he desired young Gladstone’s father to 
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allow him to settle at that port. He thus became, first an as- 
sistant, then a member, of the firm of Corrie & Co. . Sixteen 
years afterwards the partnership was dissolved and Mr. Glad- 
stone alone remained in the business. Taking his brother 
Robert as his partner, he was soon engaged in very extensive 
transactions. They had a large trade with Russia and with the 
West Indies, and when the East India and the China trades 
were thrown open, with the capacity to look ahead, which is a 
Gladstone trait, ‘they were the first to dispatch a private vessel 
to Calcutta.” Mr. John Gladstone in this way became enor- 
mously wealthy, and, as he combined with his business tact and 
experience no small amount of mental ability, general culture, 
conscientiousness and philanthropy, came to be one of the most 
influential citizens of Liverpool, and took an increasing interest, 
year after year, in the general questions that affected the 
country. At first a Whig, he became an ardent supporter of 
Mr. Canning, and presided over the meeting called in Liverpool 
to invite that statesman to become a candidate for the borough. 
He himself afterwards for nine years was a member of Parlia- 
ment for various constituencies, listened to many of his son’s 
earliest oratorical efforts in the House of Commons, and was 
created a baronet by Sir Robert Peel in 1845. He was twice 
married,—the second time to Miss Anne Robertson of Storno- 
way, ‘‘a lady of great accomplishments, fascinating manners, 
commanding presence and high intellect,” and the mother of his 
four sons and two daughters. 

His son William Ewart was born on the 29th of December, 
1809, and gave very early promise of the ability which has dis- 
tinguished his manhood. So great was his precocity, indeed, 
and so substantial the grounds on which it seemed to rest, that 
the father did not hesitate, when the boy was not yet twelve years 
old, “to discuss with him the public questions of the day, 
teaching him to think for himself and to examine well the bases 
of the opinions he formed on political and other subjects.” In 
1821, after having for some time enjoyed the instruction of the 
venerable Archdeacon Jones, he was sent to Eton, at that time 
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as now, to use the words of his biographer, “ the best school in 
England for youth, to whom time is not money, and who can 
afford to spend their teens in an agreeable if not the most profit- 
able way.” It is a school founded by King Henry VI. in 1441, 
and at present is attended by about 900 boys, who are required 
to be British subjects and to enter before the completion of their 
fifteenth year. Sir Robert Walpole, Horace Walpole, Lord 
Bolingbroke, the Earl of Chatham, Gray, Shelley, West, 
Waller, Fox, Canning, the Earl of Derby, and many more of 
England’s most illustrious men, studied in this school. And yet 
Eton College has been the subject of much bitter criticism on 
the score of its defective moral discipline, but more especially 
on that of its curriculum of studies. For the mental pabulum 
on which Mr, Gladstone and other great men were fed while at 
Eton was absolutely nothing but classical studies, and the range 
of these studies was very narrow, indeed. Homer's Iliad, 
Virgil’s Mneid, Horace, some of Ovid, together with extracts 
from some of the best prose authors, and, in the higher classes, 
a taste of the great Greek Tragedians,—this was all the 
authorized work required of boys between their twelfth and 
twentieth years. It was not unnatural, therefore, that the 
school should be fiercely assailed because of the ‘‘ irredeemably 
small amount of knowledge ” it imparted, as well as also because 
it did not teach its boys that there are certain laws of thought 
to which all sound reasoning must conform. And to the very 
apparent argument that so many of its pupils afterwards became 
illustrious men, and that every one of them was greatly en- 
amored of the school, the answer was ready,—that such men 
would have become illustrious under anysystem. And, yet, unless 
we are prepared to say that differences of system amount to 
nothing, and that one is as good as another, we shall be obliged 
to admit, with Mr. Dunckley, that this narrow range of teach- 
ing had its good side also; that probably “nothing is better 
fitted to bring all the powers of the mind into contemporaneous 
play ;” that “perception, comparison, judgment, fancy, imag- 
ination are exercised in every sentence ;” that it strengthens 
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the faculty of expression and refines the taste to be so long 
engaged in transferring the best that has been thought and 
said throughout the ages from one language to another ; 
that it develops “a knowledge of insight and sympathy,” or, 
as the Berlin professors have more accurately and concisely 
expressed it, cultivates the “ideality of the scientific sense ;” 
and this, if extended but a little farther, means that it begets 
and cherishes a love of the truth for the truth’s sake inde- 
pendently of all practical or utilitarian aims. 

Moreover, it is questionable whether, after all, the criticism on 
the score of the irredeemably small amount of knowledge such 
a course of study presents is not an egregious mistake. The 
study of Homer certainly introduces a boy to knowledge of some 
kind, and as experience seems to show, a kind of knowledge 
with which the youthful mind is especially in sympathy, 
and for which it ardently longs. Arthur,’in Tom Brown at 
Rugby, is not the only boy whose utterance has been choked 
while reading of the parting of Hector and Andromache, and 
the death of Socrates has moistened many a youthful eye with 
involuntary tears. The Prince of Poets, and his Assessors in 
the Supreme Court of Letters, display a wonderful knowledge 
of human nature and of deep moral and political principles. 
To the “ideality of the scientific sense” a study of them adds 
a knowledge of the elementary ideas of justice and humanity, 
and tends to raise the human soul above the motives which 
ordinarily underlie human conduct. 

And it may not be amiss to call attention to the fact also 
that this much-criticized course of study threw no obstacle in 
the way of Mr. Gladstone’s becoming the most inveterate 
thinker and the most relentlessly practical statesman of his age. 
It is doubtless true that the financial ability he has displayed 
was due in great measure to inherited dispositions. But we 
have the testimony of his first teacher to the effect that he was, 
with one exception the most hopelessly incapable arithmeti- 
cian he had had under his instruction. The power of per- 
forming those arithmetical feats which astounded and delighted 
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the whole British world was therefore of late growth; and, 
as the instruction he received at Eton is supposed to have 
contributed nothing at all in that direction, what inference 
is more natural, or more just, than that that course of 
training, by giving him time for the contemporaneous develop- 
ment of all his powers, fixing his attention meanwhile on 
general principles of purity and truth as exhibited in men’s 
lives, contributed in the most satisfactory way to the making 
a practical man of him? If time permitted, it might be 
shown, too, that the general drift of Eton boys towards 
literature lay in the direct line of practical pursuits of one 
kind or another. For, whatever political hucksters may say 
about “them literary fellers,” history has demonstrated the 
fact that they are dangerous antagonists in the forum and on 
the hustings, as well as a strong tower of defence to all public 
interests in times of popular commotion and upheaval. Mr. 
Gladstone, when he was editing the Eton Miscellany, was 
not engaged in an idle freak or a meaningless by-play, but in 
work of a substantial kind and of vast significance to his future 
career. By the unerring instinct of a true boy he had found 
out for himself a channel of independent exertion and a source 
of power which he never afterwards failed to make unlimited 
use of for the welfare of his people and of mankind. 

His six years of study at Eton, therefore, had the effect of 
developing and strengthening in Mr. Gladstone precisely that 
innate idealism which enabled him, as was said before, to fix 
his gaze far above the range of vision in ordinary men, and to 
make abstract principles of justice and right the guides of his 
conduct. For he, more than any other English statesman of 
the modern period, keeps before his mind, and before the minds 
of his countrymen, the idea of man in the bulk, of man in the 
abstract,—and seeks to make English greatness to consist in 
the degree in which English people aim at promoting the inte- 
rests of liberty and justice the world over. So true is this that 
it has been said that to him “Trojan, Tyrian, Englishman, 
Egyptian or Ethiopian, Bulgarian peasant or Lancashire arti- 
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zan, are all the same. They are first of all men,—they carry 
in themselves the idea of man.”’ 

Leaving Eton in 1827, Mr. Gladstone became the private 
pupil of Dr. Turner, afterwards Bishop of Calcutta. Two years 
later he entered Christ Church, Oxford,—the college founded 
by Cardinal Wolsey, and the most aristocratic and conservative 
of all the colleges in Oxford. In 1831 he completed his aca- 
demic studies, and graduated with the highest honors as double 
first-class, It was during his residence at Oxford that he con- 
sciously adopted the principles with which he entered upon 
public life, and gained such a maturity of character and such 
a reputation for energy, courage, scholarship and ability, that 
in one year after his graduation he was invited to accept a 
nomination as Tory candidate for Parliament from the Borough 
of Newark. Oxford University at this period was not only one 
of the principal centres of education in England, but also the 
stronghold of English ecclesiasticism—the most conservative of 
all the interests of any people. What a young man who did 
not “set himself against the prevailing tone of feeling which 
pervaded all classes in Oxford,” was likely to carry away with 
him from the university, has been said to be “a spirit of de- 
voted loyalty based on conviction as well as prejudice, of warm 
attachment to the liberties and ancient institutions of his coun- 
try, a dislike and dread of rash innovation, and an admiration 
approaching to reverence for the orthodox and apostolic Eng- 
lish Church.” For the whole atmosphere of Oxford was satu- 
rated with religious and theological fervor; the whole stress of 
the educational system was laid upon a knowledge of the Bible 
and of the evidences of Christianity; and to this everything 
else+classics, mathematics, science of reasoning—everything— 
was subordinated. And this general tone and attitude of the 
University was vastly intensified by the course of popular feel- 
ing and of political movements just before and during Mr. 
Gladstone’s residence there. The Duke of Wellington and Sir 
Robert Peel had been forced to concede the Roman Catholic 
claims. Sir Robert openly acknowledged his change of views, 
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resigned his seat in Parliament, and offered himself for re-elec- 
tion. The whole country was in a state of ferment. The 
“stern and unbending Tories” were alarmed at the new depart- 
ure, and dreaded the approach of an era of reform which, they 
protested, would usher in an unquestioning and indiscriminating 
departure from the traditions of the country, and cover it with 
dishonor and ruin, “The state,” they cried, “has ceased to 
be Protestant,—it may soon cease to be Christian.” It can 
easily be imagined what condition men’s minds were in at Ox- 
ford. The close union of Church and State in England gave 
an ominous significance to every step in the direction of Par- 
liamentary reform; for it was felt that every such step was a 
step in the direction of loosing the bonds that bound Church 
and State into an harmonious whole, or of bringing the Church 
into a condition of abject dependence on the State, whose de- 
mands were likely to become more insulting by every fresh 
step in the direction of popular enfranchisement. Thoughtful 
men felt that the Church must be put in a condition to maintain 
an honorable and dignified independence, if so be that the spirit 
of Reform should ever require its disestablishment. The con- 
sequence was a thorough revision of the bases on which the 
Church rested, and such a religious awakening as has not often 
disturbed the repose of Oxford Toryism. It was a religious 
rejuvenescence,—or, perhaps we should rather say, an attempt 
to repristinate Christian doctrine, the extent of which even 
those most directly instrumental in its origination little dreamed 
of—least of all, perhaps, Mr. Newman, to whom Mr. Gladstone 
nearly half a century later paid the high compliment of saying 
_ that, if at any time there was obliquity in his words, “ it was 

purely intellectual obliquity; the work of an intellect sharp 
enough to cut a diamond, and bright as the diamond which it 
cuts,” but who, nevertheless, finally succumbed to the Papal 
pretensions, to which, as some believe, the extravagances of 
Oxford theologians were at that time tending. It was a move- 
ment in which such men as Keble, Pusey, and Newman were 
asserting for the Church as over against the State a heavenly 
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origin and a divine prerogative, than which scarcely anything 
could be more conservative of traditional institutions and usages. 
But from beginning to end the movement was not wholly con- 
fined to the theological sphere, but was also political in its 
issues. 

It was, indeed, not until the year 1833 that Mr. Keble, then 
Professor of Poetry at Oxford, preached the memorable sermon 
entitled ational Apostasy and inaugurated the re-establishment 
of High Church principles and ancient patristic theology, all 
which culminated eventually in the Tractarianmovement. But 
the causes which operated to bring about that ovement existed 
already in the concession of the Catholic claims; so that, if not 
at its height, the excitement and agitation of the controversy 
was already well advanced when Mr. Gladstone entered Oxford. 
For the “Christian Year” had appeared in 1827 and in 1828 
Mr. Newman had begun to preach from the pulpit of St. Mary’s. 
The manner and degree in which Mr. Gladstone was influenced 
by the agitation and discussions that prevailed around him dur- 
ing his connection with the university can be gathered partly 
from what is recorded of him in connection with the Debating 
Society, or Oxford Union,—at that time the most useful of all 
the institutions at Oxford “in encouraging a taste for study 
and for general reading.” But those records are after all meager 
and unsatisfactory. It is only by taking his life and reading 
backwards that we can see what was the effect of his training 
there on the development of his religious character, and to what 
extent he yielded to the influence of the Tractarian movement. 
We tlien perceive that although his strong English sense kept 
him from the excesses of others and made of him one of the 
keenest combatants that ever took the field against the Papal 
pretensions, he nevertheless took his whole religious complexion 
from the theological tendency of the times. He accepted as an 
act of unquestioning faith the doctrinal system on which the 
Christian Church is founded and closed the doors against all 
intruding doubts. And his submission to the Christian religion 
was a complete, conscious surrender of his whole nature. There 
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was no reserve, there was no cowardly shrinking from all the 
consequences such a surrender might involve. For him, from 
that time forth, every action, every emotion of life, received 
whatever distinctively moral excellence it possessed, only in the 
degree in which it was performed, or entertained, with a view to 
please God. He accepted the morality of St. Paul, and believed 
sincerely that even the simple act of taking food is a distinctly 
religious act, and that for every idle word that men utter they 
shall be held responsible. Mr. Dunckley and others seem to 
imply that such an ‘‘abiding fast by dogma,” and such a leav- 
ing of “Science to whistle to tae winds”’ marks a lower degree 
of mental and spiritual elevation than has been reached by other 
religious men who have kept dogma in abeyance, so to speak, 
and, though equally devout, have always stood ready to admit 
the conclusions of science. They argue, too, that the rules of 
conduct to which such a submission leads are casuistical neces- 
sarily, and cannot consistently be carried out in the exigencies 
of a public career, without a degree of refinement in the methods 
of reasoning that will lead to confusion, to failure, to grotesque 
and humiliating defeat. And yet it is hard to see how any man 
could become a safe and trusted leader of a great and Christian 
people in any other way. Anattitude of mental and spiritual 
solution or plasticity, no matter in how devout a nature, cannot 
give to conduct the unswerving stability and the definiteness of 
purpose that is necessary to guide the temporal and spiritual 
interests of a nation. And surely a casuistry with some fixed 
norm of which it is the servant, is better than a casuistry with- 
outsuch anorm. We have an instance of the opposite of Mr. 
Gladstone’s character and conduct in that of his great rival. 
' For in the case of Mr. Disraeli, whatever may 
have been his attitude toward the Christian, or any 
other, religion at the close of his life, the anec- 
dote that is told of Sir Robert Peel leaving a nobleman’s 
table because he could no longer endure Mr. Disraeli’s ribaldry 
whilst defaming the Christian religion, shows that even when ai- 
ready well advanced in his political career the author of Vivian 
Gray was sufficiently free from Christian dogma to be entitled 
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to all the benefits of the opposite course, which certainly the 
undoubted brilliancy of his genius would have enabled him to 
secure if they had any substantial existence. And yet, when 
Mr. Gladstone proposed to pay the expenses of the Crimean 
war out of current revenue, and Mr. Disraeli desired to effect a 
loan for that purpose, the Prince Consort must have been pro- 
nouncing, not only his own, but the judgment also of all 
thoughtful contemporary men on the character of these two 
statesmen, when he said that the former course was “ manly, 
statesmanlike and honest ; the latter, convenient, cowardly, and 
perhaps popular;” and certainly there can be no question to 
which of the two posterity will give the praise of having been, 
not only a good man, but also a great statesman and a public 
benefactor. 

Yes, they are “ heroic ethics” to which such a system of 
religious belief inevitably leads, and he must needs be an ideal 
man who can walk undismayed and unbewildered in the fierce 
heat of a conscience so aroused and so in daily conflict with the 
weaknesses and injustices of a fallen human nature. But it is with 
an ideal man we have to do, when we are called upon to consider 
the life and character of Mr. Gladstone. For surely he must 
be an ideal Christian man who, when Prime Minister of the most 
powerful nation on earth, and weighed down with the countless 
responsibilities of his position, ‘ is found in the humblest houses 
reading to the sick and dying consolatory passages of Scripture 
in his own soft melodious tones ;” he must be an ideal man who, 
when almost all statesmen have divorced politics from morality, 
and have come to hold that statesmanship in all things and at 
all times depends for its success upon chicane and subterfuge, two 
things that religion denounces and disallows, makes the golden 
thread of religious belief run through all his utterances and ac- 
tions, and by his life and his success puts the seal of falsehood 
forever on the theory that tortuousness, deceit, and cunning are 
the only accredited and effective weapons of the political leader ; 
who never has ceased to insist on the supreme importance of 
religious truth as covering the whole of human life, from the 
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grandest achievements of genius down even to the minutest and 
most involuntary portions of human conduct, and boldly declares, 
in the face of the present growing disparagement of man’s re- 
ligious belief, that the vast treasure of Christian truth was not only 
to be conveyed to us and to beset down, as it were, at our doors, 
but “was to enter into us, to become part of us, and to become 
that part which should rule the rest; it was to assimilate alike 
the mind and heart of every class and description of man.” 
And this ideal character is the direct outgrowth and fruitage 
of the “ virtues, faculties and customs” of the English people. 
It is the development under favorable circumstances of English 
character on the basis of original endowment and by means of 
what may be called distinctively English training, culminating 
eventually in that which is fundamental in English life—s most 
unreserved acceptance of religious belief. So that, as we said 
at the outset, Mr. Gladstone, when his character is fully formed, 
more nearly than other statesmen approximates the lofty ideal 
which the English people have set up for themselves, and more 
completely than others epitomizes in his life the history of his 
native land, Other men have been his equals, and, it may be, 
his superiors, in point of energy or of courage, of mental 
acumen or of scholarship, of political sagacity or of skill in 
diplomacy, but few in the history of the world have 
reached that lofty plateau of Christian idealism which enabled 
him always to put the national conscience before the national 
prejudice, abstract right and justice before national glory, the 
relief of the oppressed in England, Ireland, Naples, Greece, 
Bulgaria, or Afghanistan, before military renown and imperial 
splendor. ’ 

Nowa knowledge of Mr. Gladstone’s character is a knowledge 
beforehand of his public career, for the minute and conscien- 
tious honesty that pervades it is an assurance that his public 
acts will be in harmony with the principles he has not hesitated 
to adopt and advocate. Of all the documents with which his 
biographer is called to deal, none is more interesting or sug- 
gestive than his first address to the electors of Newark. Mr. 
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Gladstone there plants himself firmly on conservative ground, 
but not unreservedly, nor as a mere partisan. “I have not 
requested your favor,” he says, “on the ground of adherence to the 
opinions of any man or party, further than such adherence can 
“be fairly understood from the conviction I have not hesitated to 
avow, that we must watch and resist that uninquiring and indis- 
criminating desire for change amongst us which threatens to 
produce, along with partial good, a melancholy preponderance 
of evil.” These words certainly did not bar the way against 
the apparent inference that if, and as soon as, an enlarged 
experience: should show that traditional usages hindered, and 
did not promote, the best interests of the nation, he was free to 
abandon a conservative for a liberal policy. They mean no 
more than that Toryism was to him the best known means at 
that time for securing what he thought to be the highest objects 
of legislative action. We need to read but a few words farther 
to see how the character of the man forces an utterance, and 
reaches out after principles that are broader than any party 
platform. ‘For the mitigation of those evils,” he goes on to 
say, ‘we must look, I think, not only to particular measures, 
but to the restoration of sounder general principles. I 
mean especially that principle on which alone the incorporation 
of Religion with the State in our Constitution can be defended ; 
that the duties of governors are strictly and peculiarly religious ; 
and that legislatures, like individuals, are bound to carry 
throughout their acts the spirit of the high truths they have 
acknowledged.” We have here the distinct and emphatic 
declaration that, whatever might be the character of the course 
of legislation he might thereafter adopt, one principle was to 
underlie and control it always, and, by implication, the asser- 
tion also of his willingness and freedom to act in accordance 
with that principle, notwithstanding whatever temporary and 
apparent inconsistency it might involve him in to do so. And 
undoubtedly we can detect the germ of his future liberalism in 
the views he expressed in that address on economic questions 


—especially on the abolition of slavery. The claims of the 
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laborer, the pauper, and the slave—these are not the interests 
which a conservative administration was most likely to con- 
sider first and from principle. The statesman who makes them 
his objective aim is sure, sooner or later, to abandon tradition 
and usage and to put a daily increasing trust in the instincts 
and expressed views of the people. His first electoral address, 
in brief, is replete with suggestions of his coming Liberalism. 
It shows that the one thought uppermost in his mind was: 
‘* What are the interests, what the duties, of the English people 
in their relations to their fellow-men and to God?” and for a 
young man honestly to resolve within himself that he would find 
a sufficient and final answer to that question meant a world of 
change, of growth, and of castings off of former theories and 
appropriation and assimilation of enlarged and better views. 
And if, in holding himself free to follow such a course and to 
follow it fearlessly, he incurred from his opponents the exulting 
charge of inconsistency, he certainly nevertheless sueceeded in 
placing time on his side, and acquitted himself before posterity 
of having been recreant toa trust incapable in its disposition. The 
mutations that are traceable in his career partake of the character 
of a slow growth, and an ever-ripening intellectual development, 
rather than of the tacks and changes of an apostle of expedi- 
ency or of the unhappy misdirections of a 8elf-seeking politician, 

And it was not long until these possibilities of Liberalism 
began to bear their legitimate fruits. When Vice President 
of the Board of Trade and Master of the Mint during Sir 
Robert Peel’s ministry in 1841, Mr. Gladstone ardently 
espoused his chief’s new sliding-scale of corn duties, personally 
working out almost all its details and rising to his feet no less 
than one hundred and twenty-nine times to defend the various 
provisions of that great measure. It was as the authors of 
this bill that Mr. Hume hailed with joy the appearance of the 
Prime Minister and his colleagues as converts to the principle of 
Free Trade. And in the same session, during the discussions 
on the Bill which grew out of the Lady Hewley charities, Mr. 
Gladstone uttered views that led men to think, and to express. 
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in words the hope and belief that “the new champion of Free 
Trade would ere long become the advocate of the most unre. 
stricted liberty in matters of religion.” This hope was 
farther justified when Mr. Gladstone resigned office in conse- 
quence of the contemplated increase in the Maynooth College 
endowment and the establishment of non-sectarian colleges, 
solely on the ground that this was at variance with the views 
he had expressed, and was afterwards supposed still to hold, 
upon the relations of the church and the state, and then, 
immediately afterwards, voted for the bill and supported his 
vote by a speech in which he showed how great already was his 
removal from the Tory views with which he had set out. It 
was not, however, until after he accepted the office of 
Colonial Secretary in Sir Robert Peel’s reconstructed ministry , 
and retired from the representation of Newark because he stood 
committed, as an officer of that government, to the repeal of the 
corn laws and the inauguration of a Free Trade policy, that 
he could be spoken of as a Conservative with pronounced 
Liberal Proclivities. So far, then, from any inconsistency 
attaching to the course he has pursued, Mr. Gladstone would 
have been inconsistent in the worst sense of that word had he 
pursued any other course. Not only does his first electoral 
address show that his views naturally would have led him 
into the Liberal party, but his relentless subordination of every- 
thing to practical ends, his ceaseless activity of thought, and 
his intrepidity in following his conclusions out to their final 
results, also show that he never was meant to be anything but a 
Liberal. Respect for his father’s views, admiration for Mr. 
Canning, and reverence for Oxford and the doctrines he there 
imbibed, might for a time be obstacles to his growth, but such a 
man could not rest patiently contented in such views. He was 
born an inveterate thinker, he was a natural financier, and every 
fresh excursion of thought, every new problem in finance, brought 
him face to face with the people, put him in rapport with the 
people, taught him to trust the people, to sympathize with the 
people, and to regard himself as the people’s ready servant. 
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So that when he said in 1878 : “I think that the principle of the 
Conservative party is jealousy of liberty and of the people, only 
qualified by fear ; bat [ think the policy of the Liberal party is 
trust in the people, only qualified by prudence,” he was not only 
defining the difference between the two parties, but also setting 
forth the grounds and justification of his own conduct. And yet, 
although all the instincts of his nature and the logic of his think- 
ing were urging him to more and more liberal views from day to 
day, the fact that he was the representative of Oxford Univer- 
sity from 1847 to 1865 was in some degree a check upon the 
freedom of his conduct. However courageously he acted upon 
his convictions, he could not shake off the silent, but deep and 
unmistakable, influence which such a connection necessarily 
exercised. It was not until he appeared in Manchester and 
declared, amid the loud and prolonged cheers of many thou- 
sands of persons: “ At last, my friends, I am come among you 
—and, I am come, to use an expression which has become very 
famous, and is not likely to be forgotten, 1 am come among 
you UNMUZZLED,” it was not until then that the charm was 
broken, the restraint removed, and Mr. Gladstone appeared as 
he really was, a hearty and true Liberal. And so perfect has 
the transformation come to be that to an American who sees 
Mr. Gladstone for the first time in the House of Commons, to 
use Mr. Higginson’s words, the most natural exclamation is, not 
“ How fine! Howintellectual ! but How utterly unEnglish! How 
truly American! It is as if the tendencies of political thought and 
action had reflected upon the physical expressions of the man and 
converted him into a typical representative of the most ennobling 
tendencies, not of the English people only, but of all mankind. 

To enter here upon an examination of Mr. Gladstone’s par- 
liamentary career, or to attempt an analysis of even a few of 
the speeches which have given him the reputation of being the 
most able debater of his time, and, in the words of Bunsen, 
“the first man in England as regards intellectual power and 
the one who has heard higher tones than any one else in those 
islands,” would prolong our paper beyond even endurable 
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limits. We can only indicate what has been the uniform prin- 
ciple of his legislation. This is to be found more briefly stated 
than elsewhere, perhaps, in the paper entitled ‘“* England's Mis- 
sion.” At the close of that arraignment of Lord Beaconsfield’s 
imperial policy, Mr. Gladstone maintains that one of the most 
damning signs of the politics of the Disraelian school is their 
total blindness to the fact that “ the central strength of England 
lies in England.” If we combine with this Mr. Gladstone’s 
ever present sense of the claims of humanity as being higher than 
the claims of nationality, and the claims of abstract right as being 
higher than the claims of expediency, or aggrandizement, we have 
the keynote to his public career. From his first address to the 
Newark electors to his last Midlothian campaign speech, the 
burden of his cry always has been : “‘ Let the right prevail.” On 
that memorable occasion when he administered a rebuke to 
Lord Palmerston for the manner in which he had used his 
office as Secretary of Foreign Affairs, he said: “ No, sir, let it 
not be so; let us recognise, and recognise with frankness the 
equality of the weak with the strong; the principles of brother- 
hood among nations, and of their sacred independence. When 
we are asking for the maintenance of the rights which belong to 
our fellow-subjects resident in Greece, let us do as we would be 
done by, and let us pay all the respect to a feeble state, and to 
the infancy of free institutions, which we should desire and should 
exact from others towards their maturity and their strength.” 
And again, in 1867, when speaking on Mr. Maguire’s motion 
to take up the consideration of Ireland, he said: ‘‘ If we are 
prudent men, I hope we shall endeavor as far as in us lies to 
make sume provision for a contingent, a doubtful, and proba- 
bly a dangerous future. If we be chivalrous men, I trust we 
shall endeavor to wipe away all those stains which the civilized 
world has for ages seen, or seemed to see, on the shield of 
England in her treatment of Ireland. If we be compassionate 
men, I hope we shall now, once for all, listen to the tale of woe 
which comes from her, and the reality of which, if not its jus- 
tice, is testified by the continuous migration of her people. But, 
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above all, if we be just men, we shall go forward in the name of 
truth and right, bearing this in mind—that, when the case is 
proved, and the hour is come, justice delayed is justice denied.”’ 
And so again in the following year, when, as Prime Minister, 
he was introducing his Bill for the Disestablishment of the Irish 
Church, and spoke with such rare eloquence and luminosity as 
to challenge the admiration even of Mr. Disraeli; and again, 
when he spoke on the Irish Universities Bill,—the same trumpet 
call to duty and to right rings through every sentence. And 
how it thrilled in his harangues on the Bulgarian atrocities. 
‘Sir, there were other days when England was the hope of free- 
dom. Wherever in the world a high aspiration was entertained, 
or a noble blow was struck, it was to England that the eyes of 
the oppressed were always turned. ... . You talk to me of 
the established tradition and policy in regard to Turkey. I 
appeal to an established tradition, older, wider, nobler far—a 
tradition not which disregards British interests, but which 
teaches you to seek the promotion of these interests in obeying 
the dictates of honor and justice.” ‘‘ If Russia should fail, her 
failure would be a disaster to mankind. If she succeeds, and 
if her conduct be honorable, nay, even if it be but tolerably 
prudent, the performance of the work she has in hand will, not- 
withstanding all your jealousies and all your reproaches, secure 
for her an undying fame. When that work shall be accom- 
plished, though it be not in the way and by the means I would 
have chosen, as an Englishman I shall hide my head, but as a 
man I shall rejoice. Nevertheless, to my latest day I will ex- 
claim—Would God that in this crisis the voice of the nation 
had been suffered to prevail; would God that in this great, 
this holy deed England had not been refused her share!” 
This man, who had “ tasted of the good word of God and the 
powers of the world to come,”—this statesman, who had been 
with the Master and had learned that the first commandment is 
** Thou shalt love the Lord thy God,” and the second, like unto 
it, “ Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself,”—this hero in 
statecraft, who knew not what fear was, save only the fear of 
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unrighteousness, would not seek to glorify his people at the 
expense of justice and of truth,—would not, in Egypt or Abys- 
sinia, Asia Minor or Afghanistan seek to win for his Suvereign 
the splendors of a world wide Empire,—but he would go forth 
asa Samaritan and heal the wounds and care for the wrongs 
of his neighbor who had fallen among thieves, whether that 
neighbor were a Lancashire artisan, an Irish peasant, a Greek 
patriot, or a struggling mountaineer of Montenegro. 

And who will attempt to enumerate all the benefits he has con- 
ferred upon his countrymen? He has used the nation to reduc- 
tion of taxation and surpluses of revenue coming together; he has 
secured one reform after another, until the English Parliament is 
almost truly representative, and the field cultivator no less than 
the artisan is at length a citizen; he has secured for the poor a 
Savings Bank and an Assurance Co., and stimulated in them 
the love of economy, thrift, and self-improvement ; he has endea- 
vored to right the wrongs of seven hundred years in Ireland: 
he has sought to secure for the colonies a free-autonomy and 
the benefits of self-reliant independence; he has tried to beget 
in his countrymen “the generous conception of a moral trus- 
teeship in India to be administered for the benefit of those 
whom they rule”; he has preserved amicable relations with the 
powers of Europe, with the single exception of Turkey; ina 
word, he has endeavored to secure for England a permanency 
of industrial development she never knew before, and a cheer- 
ful desire to assist the rest of the world in whatever advance- 
ment it might be making. And that he followed this quest 
with undaunted courage and supreme indifference to personal 
consequences is attested not only by the fact that the people 
gave him their unbounded confidence, and enthusiastically rose 
to the level of every new demand he made; not only by the 
testimony of his associates and colleagues, when they exclaimed 
in the words of Mr. Bright: “ Who is there in the House of 
Commons who equals him in knowledge of all political questions ? 
Who equals him in earnestness? Who equals him in eloquence? 
Who equals him in courage and fidelity to his convictions?” but 
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still more by the fact that, when the country had grown wearied 
by the marvelous rapidity of his beneficial legislation, and he 
was told that he no longer had its confidence, without a mo- 
ment’s hesitation he dissolved Parliament, and broke up “ the 
most powerful government England has had in modern times.’’ 

We cannot stop to speak of his marvelous voice and its 
matchless power, of his eloquence which could throw such a 
charm even about dry questions of finance that a crowded 
House of Parliament hung enraptured for hours upon his 
every word; we cannot stop to discuss his literary works, or to 
analyse his character as an author ; were we to do so, the same 
principles and motives would be found to underlie everything 
that he has done, and to give a unity to his life and work which 
but few lives possess. We can even only intimate that his few 
faults all Jie in the direction of his virtues. It is said to be 
“an error in any man to whom are committed great destinies 
and the policy of a mighty nation,” to be incapable of reserve 
or of mystery. If this be true, then this is one of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s faults. ‘‘ He wears his heart upon his sleeve,” and his 
face is the most mobile and expressive in the House of Com- 
mons; “it can no more conceal the thought flitting through the 
brain behind it than a mirror can refuse to reflect the figure 
placed before it;” “hope, fear, anxiety, exultation, anger, 
pleasure,—each of these in turn is writ large upon it, so that 
the spectator watching it closely can read in it the varying 
thoughts and feelings of him to whom it belongs.” He is not a 
great party leader. His will is spoken of as an “arrogant 
will,” and even Liberals have much to say of his temper. In 
oratory, as in authorship, too, he is said to be too copious and 
too much given to refinements of reasoning. And yet all these 
faults spring from virtuous qualities ;—his openness of counte- 
nance and his impulsiveness, from his thorough sincerity ; his 
incapacity as a party leader, from his enthusiastic conviction of 
the right; his “ arrogant will” (to keep his enemies’ words), 
from his tremendous energy and his consuming determination 
that the right shall prevail; and his refinement in thinking from 
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his conscientious desire that the whole truth shall be told, as well 
as from the wonderful resourcefulness of his mind. If it were 
otherwise, his acknowledged humility, unselfishness, liberality, 
and patience would stand in harsh contrast with these assumed 
faults, and would seem to indicate a singular and ruinous want 
of balance in his character 

We have intentionally considered Mr. Gladgtone’s life and 
character wholly from its positive side. From the beginning 
to the approaching end of his career he has moved consistently 
in a given direction, has had positive ends in view and those of 
the most exalted nature, and has labored with unreserved and 
patriotic love for the betterment of his people and of mankind. 
Posterity will not be slow to acknowledge this, and will hold in 
grateful remembrance the vast service of him who declined to 
be ennobled by his sovereign, and preferred the title she could 
not confer, and could only take from him,—the title of the “ Great 
Commoner of England.” And yet, even as we write, clouds 
are beginning to gather about this ‘‘old man eloquent ;” the 
people who but a little while ago gave him their unstinted con- 
fidence and praise are breathing curses loud and deep upon 
him and upon his ministry, and in every capital of the civilized 
world men are talking of Mr. Gladstone’s failure and coming 
disgrace. And is it true, then, that the captivity or death of Gen- 
eral Gordon and the fall of Khartoum are to involve in defeat and 
obloquy the closing years of this great and good man’s life; that 
the noble effort he was making to secure for England a pacific 
foreign policy and a limitation of its burdens and responsibili- 
ties has collapsed, and that pacific diplomacy will henceforth 
be “out of fashion” in England? It may be true, indeed, 
that the world is not yet ripe for the application of such chival- 
rous principles in statecraft as Mr. Gladstone sought to apply, 
and that the English people, proud of their traditional success 
in foreign conquest, will for the moment forget his past achieve- 
ments and refuse to him at the close of his life the ascendency 
as a leader of English opinion that he has held so long and so 
deservedly. It may be true that the diplomats of the world, 
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unable, or unwilling, to rise to the level of his efforts, will be 
glad to derive benefit from English disaster, and thus prevent 
the full fruition of the policy he sought to inaugurate, But, 
whether true or not, of the intrinsic merits of that policy there 
can be but little question, and the Prime Minister and his col- 
leagues deserve credit for at least having had the courage to 
attempt a policy which promised to the world at large more 
lasting blessings than any other course of legislative conduct 
could have secured. Of the degree of blame which attaches to 
Mr. Gladstone for the fall of Khartoum and its immediate and 
remote consequences, or of his ability to repair the misfortune, 
no one as yet can judge. Time may here also be on his side and 
work out his justification, but whether it does or not, nothing 
can blot out the memory of his past deeds. The man who, as 
was said of Burke, “brought to politics a horror of crime, a 
deep humanity, a keen sensibility and a singular vivacity and 
sincerity of conscience,” will, we are sure, challenge the grate- 
ful admiration of posterity, even in the face of the disaster in 
the Soudan. 

Lancaster, Pa., Feb. 18th, 1885, 











II. 
WHAT IS ORIGINAL SIN? 


BY REV. W. RUPP. 


THE universality of sin in the human world is an unques- 
tionable fact. That all men are sinners is not merely an asser- 
tion of Scripture, but a fact of observation and experience. 
Wherever men are found, and in whatever stage of culture 
they exist, they afford evidence of moral imperfection and 
perversion. Men everywhere do wrong; and their wrong doing 
is not merely like the unconscious violence of the animal, which, in 
its conduct, simply follows the instinct of its nature, and is there- 
fore not responsible for its acts. Men, however low their degree 
of culture may be, and however much their general life and con- 
duct may resemble that of the animal, still act, in some mea- 
sure at least, from deliberation and choice; and when they do 
wrong they violate a recognized law of their own reason and 
conscience, and afterwards generally give evidence of a feeling 
of guilt by some sort of penitential acts or prayers. These 
are phenomena which are observed in all parts of the world 
and among all races of men; and the fact of the universality 
of sin is, therefore, commonly acknowledged. 

It is commonly acknowledged, too, that sin, or rather the 
propensity to sin, is congenital in the case of individual men. 
The individual does not originate the perverse moral tendency 
in his nature, which by and by makes him a transgressor. He 
is, therefore, in some sense at least, a sinner when he is born; 
and when he awakes to personal or self-conscious life, he 
already discovers in his nature a bias to evil, and finds himself 
existing in a wrong moral condition. The fact of this native 
moral depravity is one that has forced itself upon the observa- 


tion of the best moral thinkers in all ages of the world. The 
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old sage of Israel, who, after the commission of some evil deed, 
exclaimed, “ Behold I was born in iniquity, and in sin did my 
mother conceive me,” was not the first, nor the only one, 
that discovered a relation between innate moral depravity and 
outward actual transgression. There were others who had 
made the’ same discovery before him. An ancient Rishi of 
India, in one of the Vedic Hymns, confessing his sins and im- 
ploring the mercy of Varuna, says, “ Through want of strength, 
thou strong and bright god, have I gone wrong.” And another 
in a passionate prayer for forgiveness both of ancestral and of 
personal sins, cries out, “ It was not our own doing, O Varuna, it 
was necessity, an intoxicating draught, passion, dice, thought- 
lessness. The old is there to mislead the young; even sleep 
brings unrighteousness,”* Here the fact is recognized that 
there is an evil nature back of the evil will, and prior to the 
transgression of the individual. It is this fact alone that 
explains the universality of actual sin. If there were not 
this predisposition to sin in the nature of man, then surely some 
individual ought to be found some time who, in spite of any 
adverse induences from without, might develop into a sinless 
personality. 

But while the fact is generally acknowledged that human 
nature in its present condition involves an innate tendency or 
predisposition to sin, there exists no little diversity of opinion 
concerning the origin and propagation of this sinful tendency. 
Passing by here the doctrine of a pre-existence of the soul, and 
of a fall previous to its union with the body, we notice first the 
view which regards sin as a temporary necessity inseparable 

from the finite nature of man, or as an unavoidable transition- 
point in the process of development. 

Man being a finite creature, his reason and will are neces- 
sarily limited ; and in consequence of this limitation, it may be 
said, he is liable to mistakes, errors, shortcomings, sins. Asa 
child in learning to walk gets many a fall, so man in learning 


* Chips from a German Workshop, by Max Miiller, vol. i. pp. 41, 42. See 
also Science of Religion, by the same author, p. 110. 
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to use his reason and will must necessarily be subject to many 
a slip—that is, many a mistake of the understanding and many 
a wrong volition—before he has reached the full maturity of his 
personal life. Man’s existence begins in a simply natural or 
animal condition. Between the human infant and the young 
animal there is at first no perceptible difference, except that 
the former is the more weak and helpless of the two. Like 
the animal, man is at first controlled by the force of uncon- 
scious desire and blind instinct. But this is not his ideal or 
normal state. He is destined to pass over from this state of 
nature into a state of culture. This life of passive feeling and 
blind instinct is designed to develop into a life of self-conscious 
intelligence and self-determining will. ‘The first manifestation 
of thought and will, however, must necessarily be very imper- 
fect. Both the understanding and the will must labor more or 
less under the weakness and rudeness of that natural condition 
out of which the personality is just raising itself. By the idea 
of its own being the will is required to determine itself, not 
arbitrarily and irrationally, but according to the laws of abso- 
lute and eternal reason. In its first exercise, however, it is 
found to be determined, not by the dictates of rational law, 
but by the influence of accidental circumstances, by momen- 
tary desires and arbitrary caprices; and thus it is in conflict 
with its own idea and nature, that is, it is evil. Man has 
become sinful inasmuch as a contradiction has appeared between 
the particular and the general, between the real and the ideal, 
between the subjective volition of the individual and the 
objective law of reason. This contradiction, however, though 
a necessary incident of the process of development, is not destined 
to be permanent. It will at last be overcome by the same 
activity by which it has been brought to pass, namely, the 
activity of reason and will. As it is the will that has made us 
sinners by its immature efforts in the way of moral agency, so 
it is the will also that must free us from sin; and this it can 
only do by succeeding at last, after many unsuccessful trials, in 
coming into right relation to the universal law of reason. 
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This view, maintained by Leibnitz as a consequence of his 
optimistic theory of the universe, is now supposed to be espe- 
cially favored by the modern theory of evolution, and is adopted, 
in substance at least, by some philosophers who advocate this 
theory. The moral defects which characterize man in his pres- 
ent condition, the errors of his understanding, and the weak- 
ness or perversity of his will, may be regarded as but the 
remaining traces of that animal state in which man once 
existed, and out of which the individual and the race are but 
slowly emerging. The doctrine of evolution, says Henry Ward 
Beecher, ‘‘by the hypothesis of man’s ascent from the kingdom 
below him, gives a philosophy of the doctrine of sin, of a 
practical and rational character, that would come home to 
the experience of every man. . . Generically, sin is the pro- 
duct of the struggle between the animal nature of man and 
his moral and intellectual nature.” * If this does not imply the 
Manichean conception of sin as a substantive quality residing 
in the material body, andif the idea of a historical fall of the 
race is also to be excluded, then it must mean that what 
we call sin is merely the consequence of the natural imperfec- 
tion or immaturity of the intellectual and moral faculties, 
which is inseparable from man’s present stage of development, 
but which is destined gradually to pass away; in other words, 
sin is merely the result of the present limitation of man’s 
intellectual and moral nature. We hardly suppose that Mr. 
Beccher would accept this conclusion, for he speaks, in the 
same connection, of sin as “a voluntary doing of what is 
wrong, or voluntary neglect of what is right ;” nevertheless 
we believe that the inference is legitimate, and that in such 
view the predicate voluntary ascribed to an action would mean 
nothing. 

That there exists a struggle between the moral nature and 
the animal nature in man is, of course, not to be denied, and is 
plainly asserted also in the Bible. The flesh lusteth against 
the spirit, and the spirit against the flesh. There is a law in 

 * Homiletic Monthly, May, 1884, p. 471. 
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the members, warring against the law of the mind, and bringing 
the personality into captivity under the law of sin. It is not 
to be denied either that, in its natural state, the will is gov- 
erned more by the force of transitory desires and impulses, 
than by motives arising from a consideration of the unchanging 
law of right, and that, therefore, it is in conflict with the idea 
of its own nature and action. These are facts which are not to 
be questioned. The only question is as to how they are to be 
explained. To explain them as the necessary result of the 
limitation of the human personality, we hold, would be to 
divest them entirely of the quality of moral evil or sin. That 
which is necessary or unavoidable can be no sin, and can 
involve no guilt. It is not man’s fault that his nature is finite, 
and that, both intellectually and morally, he develops himself 
but slowly from a less perfect into a more perfect state; nor 
can he be held responsible for the errors and defects necessarily 
incident to this process of development. If there be any fault 
at all, the responsibility for it must belong to the Creator’ 
And yet God could not have made man different from what he 
is. He could not, for instance, have made him infinite, and 
thus exempt from the defects necessarily incident to a state of 
limitation. Hence no blame can attach to God. In fact, there 
can be no blame anywhere; for as thus explained, sin necessa- 
rily ceases to be sin. ‘Whatever is, is right.” That which to 
our short-sighted understanding appears as evil, must appear to — 
God merely as a lower degree of the good. As shade is neces- 
sary in order to the perfection of a picture, so evil is necessary 
in order to the harmony of the universe. 


“Tf plagues or earthquakes break not Heaven’s design, 
Why then a Borgia or a Catiline?” 


But the universal feeling of guilt, which no amount of philoso- 
phizing concerning the necessity of evil can ever remove, is an 
unanswerable demonstration of the fallacy of this view. There 
is something else in sin than mere natural imperfection. Moral 
evil is not identical with limitation. It is not mérely a lower 
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degree of the good, but a perversion of the good. While it is 
true that sin is not a substantive quality or a pos‘tive entity in 
human nature, but a negation of the good, it must nevertheless 
be maintained that it is not merely a privative, but a positive 
negation of the good; that is, a negation which implies not 
merely the absence, but the contrary of the good. The evil 
will is not merely a limited, undeveloped, immature or weak 
will, but a perverse will. As error in the understanding is 
something different from the simple nescience of an early stage 
of intellectual development, so sin in the will is something 
different from the incompleteness of volition pertaining to an 
unfinished process of moral development. We can easily con- 
ceive of a process of mental and moral development that should 
be free both from error and from transgression; though our 
common experience affords us no example of such normal 
development, and history only points to the solitary example 
of Christ. That one example, however, if it be admitted, is 
sufficient to prove that sin is not an essential or necessary 
quality of human nature, not a necessary consequence of the 
limitation of human personality. If, indeed, it were such, then 
there could never be any complete deliverance from it. The 
human personality, however much it may be enlarged, must 
nevertheless always remain finite, and therefore limited. And 
if sin were the effect of this limitation, then instead of being a 
transition point in the process of development, a temporary 
defect merely that is presently to be overcome, it would be an 
eternal quality of human nature, and no entire deliverance 
from it would ever be possible. 

Opposed to this view is the theory of a transgression and fall 
of the whole human race in Adam, its first ancestor. This 
theory was held substantially by some of the early Latin 
fathers, and fully developed by Augustine. As formulated by 
Augustine, the theory may be briefly stated in the following 
terms:* Adam was created in a state of positive holiness. His 


*Cf. Shedd’s History of Christian Doctrine, Vol. II., pp. 50-92, from 
which our statement of Augustine’s theory is mainly condensed. 
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will was at no time indifferent to good and evil, but was from 
the first inclined and determined to goodness. He possessed, 
however, also the power of “contrary choice,” that is, he was 
capable of falling away from the good and becoming evil. And 
this power was not conferred upon him in order to make him a 
free agent, for he was already free, because not constrained by 
any external force, in his native inclination to goodness; but it 
was conferred in order to make him a probationary agent, so, 
that the holiness in which he was created might not be merely 
a divine gift, but also a matter of personal choice. The result 
of the probation, however, was the reverse of what was de- 
signed. Adam sinned. But Adam was then the whole human 
race; therefore the whole human race sinned when he sinned, 
and every member of the race is responsible for the guilt 
incurred by that one sin, and for the corruption resulting from 
it. “The innate moral corruption of Adam’s descendants Au- 
gustine viewed as punishment, inflicted upon them on account 
of Adam’s transgression, But this implies participation in the 
guilt of that transgression, for without guilt there can be no 
punishment. If it be asked how Adam’s posterity can be held 
guilty of asin which they did not personally will, the answer 
is that they are guilty because they willed it generically. It 
was human nature that sinned in Adam, and this nature is 
common to all human persons; hence the sin of Adam is the 
sin of all men. This generic human nature could sin because, 
like the human individual, it is an intelligent and voluntary 
substance. “This human nature,” remarks Dr. Shedd, “it 
must be carefully noticed, possesses all the attributes of the 
human individual; for the individual is only a portion and 
specimen of the nature. Considered as an essence, human 
nature is an intelligent, rational and voluntary essence; and 
accordingly its agency partakes of the corresponding quali- 
ties.”* As a partaker of Adam’s nature, every single member 
of his race is a partaker also of his moral agency. In some 
wholly unintelligible but real way the reason and will of every 


re * History of Christian Doctrine, Vol. II., p. 78. 
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human individual were involved in the reason and will of that 
first man, who embraced in himself the whole of human nature. 
Hence the sin and guilt of that first man are in a real sense 
the sin and guilt of his posterity. All human individuals, 
therefore, including even infants who have never committed 
any personal sin, are under condemnation, and exposed to the 
wrath of God, on account of the sin of that first man; which, 
however, it should be observed, is thus not another’s, but their 
own sin. The whole race of mankind forms one mass of perdi- 
tion, out of which individual men, who possess no longer any 
moral freedom or ability for good whatever, can only be saved 
by the omnipotent grace of God, which is freely bestowed upon 
some and entirely withheld from others, according to God’, 
decree of election. 

Now the first question that suggests itself in regard to this 
theory relates to the condition of man before the fall.* If man 
was created holy, why should he need probation? What could 
be the design of such probation? It could not be to lead him 
into a state of holiness by a decision of his will, for that 
already existed. It could then only serve as an occasion for 
him to make that holiness which was conferred upon him in his 
creation, his personal quality by a resolution of his will. But , 
what was the use of that? If the will could be holy or good 
for five minutes by a determination which it had not given to 
itself, then why not for five hundred years, and why not for- 

* We presume it will no longer be considered an evidence of rashness to 
question any utterance or position of Augustine. To do so certainly implies 
no doubt of the greatness of his genius, or of the grandeur of his character. 
But the Christian world has moved somewhat since the fifth century; and 
there are not wanting indications, in many directions, that, in the Protestant 
Church, the spell which Augustine has so long exercised in regard to the f 
subject here under consideration, is broken. In this connection it should 
not be forgotten either that Augustine himself differed, on this subject, from 
the leading minds of the Greek Church, among whom were men like the 
great Athanasius, Cyril of Jerusalem, Gregory of Nyssa, Basil the Great, 
and John Chrysostom. The early Greek theology contains thoughts on this 
subject, which have been neglected for a long time, but which deserve and 
will receive respectful consideration in the: future. 
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ever? It would appear then that the probation was merely a 
wanton exposure to temptation, without any necessity for it 
whatever. 

But again, if man was created in a state of positive holiness, 
how could he fall? What is holiness? It is not a physical, 
but a moral quality. It is a state of personality or will con- 
sisting in the persistent choice of good and rejection of evil. 
Into this state the human will is supposed to have been thrown 
at once in the moment of creation. If it should be said that 
this supposition involves a denial of moral freedom, inasmuch 
as man would thus be good without his own choice, Augustine’s 
answer would be that freedom does not consist in the power 
of alternative choice, but merely in the power of Self-motion 
unconstrained by any external force. God is free, though 
He cannot sin; and the holy angels must be supposed to 
be in a state in which sin is impossible, and yet they are 
not for that reason to be regarded as unfree. In this view 
freedom is identical with internal, rational necessity.* A 
being that determines itself purely from within itself, in 
accordance with the law of its own nature, is free, though 
it may not at the time possess the power of determining 
jtself otherwise. This is what is now called essential or real 
freedom, in distinction from formal freedom, or liberty of choice. 
This attribute of essential freedom, involving for the human 
will the inward necessity of determining itself according to the 
divine law, is here ascribed to man in his condition before the 
fall. But then, how could he fall? The answer is that God 
gave him the power of choice for the purpose of probation. It 
is difficult, of course, to conceive how such a power could be 
reconciled to such a state. How can we think the gift of choice 
into a being whose acts are necessarily determined by the con- 


* There can be no objection to this conception of freedom on the ground 
of legitimacy, The objection lies to ascribing freedom iu this high sense 
to man in his original condition. The real freedom of a finished state of 
moral development, which is identical with moral necessity, must be {itself 
the product or consequence of the exercise of formal freedom. 
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dition ofits own constitution or character? However, suppos- 
ing it possible, was not this gift of choice a cruel gift? Would 
it not have been better if it had not been conferred? Man 
never gained anything by it. It was not necessary in order to 
his freedom, for he was free without it; neither was it necessary 
in order to his holiness, for he was holy from the beginning. It. 
seems, then, to have been conferred without any good reason, and 
reminds us of that fatal box of Pandora, the malevolent gift of 
the gods, from which have issued such an innumerable host of evils. 

But what shall we say to the idea of a generic moral agency, 
and to the assertion that all men sinned in Adam and are guilty 
of his transgression? That this assertion rests upon any state- 
ment of Scripture we presume no one would any longer main- 
tain ; the only passage that used to be quoted to this effect, Rom. v- 
12, being now universally understood in a different sense. Yet, if 
any such thought had ever been in the mind of St. Paul, there is 
the place where he would no doubt have expressed it. That moral 
corruption and death have come into the world in consequence of 
Adam’s transgression, is plainly stated here; but this is not equiv- 
alent to the idea of a generic transgression of mankind in Adam. 
The Apostle’s language rather implies that the effect of sin 
comes upon individuals only in consequence of personal trans- 
gression. To say that the statement that “death passed upon 
all men, because all sinned,” means that they sinned in the loins 
of Adam, is not interpretation of the Apostle’s language, but 
dogmatic inference. Sin presupposes moral agency. Where 
there is no moral agent, no intelligent and voluntary subject, 
there can be no sin and no guilt. If, then, all men are guilty 
of Adam’s transgression, and under condemnation because of it, 
their moral agency must have been involved somehow in the 
moralagency of Adam. Thisis what the theory affirms. There 
is but one human nature ; and unity of nature implies unity of 
agency. 

But, we are bound to ask, is this a correct conception 
of the constitution of humanity? Is it even an intelligible 
conception? We can understand that the physical qualities of 
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a natural species of plants or animals must be common to all 
the individuals belonging to it; but who can understand the 
idea that the moral agency of human nature as existing in 
Adam, is the moral agency of all human individuals? Who 
can understand the idea that the personality or will of all men 
was present in the personality of Adam, and participated in 
his transgression in such way as to incur the guilt of that trans- 
gression? The sound of the words may be plain enough, but 
who can form any rational conception of such relation? Does 
not this theory imply the idea of a pre-existence of the human 
personality, which is even more fantastic than that main- 
tained by Origen? Does our consciousness bear us any testi- 
mony of such pre-existence, or does our conscience charge us 
with any sin committed in such pre-existent state? But it may 
be said that not the personality, but the spiritual essence out of 
which the personality arises, was present in the person of Adam, 
and that this is the ground of responsibility for hissin. Tothis 
we would reply that mere spirituai essence, whatever that may 
be,without personality, cannot be amoral agent, and can there- 
fore be guilty of no sin? We can thus readily grant the unity 
of human nature, * both in its material and spiritual elements, 
without admitting the idea of a unity of moral agency. In the 
material world, indeed, unity of nature or of species implies 
sameness of qualities. The individual oak tree shares all the 
qualities of the parent tree from which it has sprung. But we 
would not for this reason be justified in saying that the indi- 
vidual man shares all the moral qualities, sin and guilt included, 
of his parents or of Adam. There is a vast difference between 
the constitution of the physical and that of the moral world; 
so that the logic of the one may not, without essential modifica- 
tion, be applied to the other. The human personality or Ego 


*The word nature has a variety of significations. It is, peraaps, most 
commonly used to signify the sum of essential attributes or qualities which 
constitute a thing what it is—the totality of its predicates, Here, however, 
and throughout this discussion generally, it is used in the sense of essence 
or substance, that which is the subject of all attributes or qualities. 
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is not derived by tradition from the personalities of those who 
have gone before. The very conception of personality, as being 
the union of self-consciousness and self-determination, forbids 
any such notion of its origin. It can, therefore, not derive its 
moral qualities from the moral qualities of its ancestors, as the 
oak tree derives its physical qualities from the parent tree; 
though this does not prove, as we shall see hereafter, that, in 
consequence of its life union with its ancestors, it may not be 
morally conditioned like them. 

We hold, then, that any species of realism which assumes a 
virtual presence of all human personalities in the person of 
Adam, and on this ground holds them responsible for Adam’s 
transgression, must be false. Human nature, no doubt, is one; 
but human nature in this sense is not a moral agent, and can 
be guilty of no transgression. But let us suppose for a mo- 
ment that the theory be true. Let us suppose the conception 
of a generic human agency to be a valid conception. Then we 
must be consistent in its application, and can therefore not stop 
at the case of Adam’s first transgression. If it be true that, in 
consequence of his generic headship, the first transgression of 
Adam was the common act of the human race, involving at once 
all men in guilt and condemnation, then we see no reason why 
every subsequent transgression, at least those committed by him 
while his descendants were still in his loins, should not in like 
manner be imputed to these descendants. In this case Cain 
ought to have been born with less original sinthan Abel. This 
consequence was pointed out long ago by Francis Turretin, who 
for this reason regards the theory as unsatisfactory. ‘* The 
ground of imputation,” says this distinguished divine, “ is not 
merely the natural union (communis naturalis) existing be- 
tween Adam and us, otherwise all of Adam’s sins should pro- 
perly be imputed to us.” * 

But this is not all. Essentially the same relation that ex- 
ists between Adam and his posterity, exists between any human 
individual and his descendants. The life of the existing races 


*See note by Dr. Schaff in Lange’s Commentary on Romans, p. 194. 
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of mankind (supposing the account of the flood in Genesis to be 
historical) was at one time as really involved in the life of Noah 
as ever it was in the life of Adam. If, then, the idea of a gene- 
ric moral agency be true, it must be applicable here likewise. 
Augustine tells us, indeed, and Anselm of Canterbury repeats 
the assertion, that generic agency belonged only to the first 
man, and to no one after him. The human race was one moral 
agent in Adam, but it has never been such in any one since.* 
But why not? The answer is that all others are merely indi- 
viduals who include in themselves only a part of human nature, 
while Adam included the whole. But is not this a distinction 
without a difference? True, Noah was only an individual in rela- 
tion to his contemporaries, and in relation to previous generations, 
but in relation to subsequent generations, sprung from him, he 
was a generic or natural head, a fountain of life and nature, in 
as reala sense as ever Adam was such. The sins of Noah, 
then, at least those committed by him before any of his de- 
scendants were born, must have been the common act of these 
descendants, and must have involved them all in a common 
guilt. So the life of Abraham once included the life of all his 
posterity. Some sort of generic unity is, indeed, recognized in 
Scripture as existing between parents and their offspring; and 
the writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews argues hence that 
Levi, being yet in the loins of Abraham, paid tithes to Melchi- 
zedek ; but he introduces the statement by the formula w¢ ézo¢ 
eizety, so to say, thus intimating that he lays no great stress 
on the argument, and would not have it pressed literally. If 
the unity of life or of nature, here supposed, implies unity of 
moral agency, then Levi did not only pay tithes in the loins of 
his father, but the same Levi also sinned when Abraham told a 
lie in Egypt and at Gerar. If this theory be true, then the 
present generation of men must be laboring under the guilt of 
all that have gone before, and the last generation will have to 
bear the sins of all its predecessors. 

In order to avoid these consequences, it will be necessary to 

*Shedd’s History of Christian Doctrine, vol. ii. pp. 90, 122. 
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appeal to something else in the relation between Adam and his 
posterity, besides his natural or generic headship, as the ground 
of the imputation of his first sin. As already intimated by 
Augustine, there must have been something peculiar in his po- 
sition as the first ancestor of the human race, something that 
could not attach to the position of any other individual at the 
head of any subordinate division of mankind. This peculiarity 
could not have been anything naturally growing out of his posi- 
tion at the head of the human race; it could only have been a 
positive divine appointment or institution—a covenant. It was 
the covenant of works which God made with Adam in behalf of 
himself and his posterity. Here we have the idea of a federal 
headship of Adam, developed in the later Calvinistic theology, 
as the ground of the imputation of his first sin. Adam was the 
legal representative of his race, as a prince is the legal 
representative of his people, or a father of his children. 
In the covenant which God made with him, Adam represented 
not himself only, but also his posterity; and therefore, when 
he sinned, he sinned not only for himself, but also for his pos- 
terity, and involved them all in his fall; not, indeed, in conse- 
quence of anything existing in the nature of things, but in con- 
sequence of a conventional arrangement. All men, therefore, 
may be said to have sinned in Adam representatively, putative- 
ly or nominally. All are treated as guilty, not on the ground 
of any ethical reality, but on the ground of a legal fiction. By 
the judgmeut of God Adam’s sin is imputed to his posterity, 
though it is not theirs in fact. 

But, we are bound to ask, how can such a judgment be just? 
Does it not violate the highest and best sentiments of humanity 
concerning the nature of justice? Does it give every moral 
subject his due? We do not think so. To hold one subject 
responsible for the sins which another has committed, may be in 
accordance with the rude legal principles which have come down 
to us from barbarous ages, but it is not in accordance with 
the eternal principles of ethics, as we now apprehend them. 
There was a time, when if a man could not pay his debts, he 
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might be cast into prison, and his wife and children might be 
sold into slavery. That was once good law, but is it good 
ethics too? So if a man was captured in war, he was reduced 
to slavery; and if afterwards any children were born to him, 
they were supposed to be born into the same condition.* That 
was all right in the forum of the old Roman law, but how would 
the case stand in the forum of ethics? Or are we to suppose 
that the ethical principles on which God acts are not the same 
as those which He has implanted into the soul of man? That 
would be a desperate supposition. God hath declared: “ The 
soul that sinneth, it shall die. The son shall not bear the ini- 
quity of the father, neither shall the father bear the iniquity of 
the son,” (Ezek. xviii. 20). How then can we suppose Him to 
be acting on any other principle Himself? The appeal to legal 
fictions, or to conventional arrangements in the departments of 
natural and political life, will not answer here. When it is said, 
for instance, that Adam lost the original righteousness which 
God had given him, not only for himself, but also for his pos- 
terity, on the same principle that, if a beggar loses a sovereign 
which a prince has given him, he loses it for his children no less 
than for himself; the simple reply must be that the two cases 
belong to totally different spheres, and can not be judged by 
the same principle at all. If it should be said that God may 
punish men for the sin committed by Adam, their federal head 
and legal representative, on the same ground that the victorious 
chief, according to the principles of the old lex talionis, may kill 
the wife and children of his enemy, then the cases would be 
parallel; but who is not sensible of the moral outrage involved 
in such a supposition? The view here under consideration is 
sometimes called the forensic theory of imputation; but it may 
well be doubted whether there is any civilized court in the world 
that would now for a moment admit such principles. The best 
and most refined sentiments of justice revolt at the very thought. 
And surely man can not be more just than God. What the 


* Zwingli once uses this example as an illustration of the operation 
of the law of original sin, though he did not hold the theory here under 
consideration. See Shedd’s History of Christian Doctrine, vol. ii. p. 174. 
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most enlightened Christian reason and the most tender Chris- 
tian conscience could not approve, we may be very sure God 
can not do. 

This imputation theory, then, splits on the same rock on 
which we have seen the naturalistic theory to split, namely, the 
enlightened conscience of man. The human conscienceis the most 
direct and practical refutation of the naturalistic theory which 
would make sin a necessity of human nature, and thus divest it 
of the quality of guilt. The sense of guilt and the feeling of 
condemnation are the most striking proof that sin is something 
that ought not to be, and something for the existence of which 
man is responsible. And so the testimony of conscience also 
involves the most convincing refutation of all theories of im- 
putation, which imply any responsibility for a sin which men 
have not themselves personally willed. Though the understand- 
ing may play with the terms generic moral agency, and generic 
transgression, yet to the conscience these expressions can never 
be anything more than empty sound. No man’s conscience 
will ever plead guilty to the charge of a sin supposed to have 
been committed by him before he had any personal existence. 
No man’s conscience will ever smite him for any supposed par- 
ticipation in Adam’s transgression. And no man’s conscience 
will ever submit, on the ground of the fiction of a covenant with 
the making of which he had nothing to do, to be held responsi- 
ble for the commission of a sin in which he had no agency. 
Against such propositions, when thus clearly stated, the con- 
science must at once cry out, unjust; and judging of God by 
the light of all that we know of Him, we must affirm with all 
the assurance of positive conviction, that He can do no such 
thing. God has implanted in the human heart, and developed 
under the influence of the Christian revelation, principles of 
justice, which forbid us to hold one person responsible for the 
sins of another, or to punish in children the transgressions of 
their parents; and we can not suppose him to violate these 
principles Himself. 

But while the explanations thus far given may be inadequate 
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or untenable, the fact still remains that experience affirms in 
all men a congenital moral depravity, and that the Bible traces 
this up to the commencement of human history, and finds the 
cause of itin an act of the first man. St. Paul tells us distinctly, 
Rom. v. 12-21, that “through one man sin entered into the 
world,” and that “through the one man’s disobedience the many 
were made sinners.” In Genesis iii. we have an account of 
this first act of disobedience, which has made all men sinners, 
and brought death into the world and all our woe. We suppose 
there are few theologians at this day who would take that ac- 
count for literal history. The presence, in the account, of the 
cunning serpent uttering human speech, makes a literal, histor- 
ical interpretation impossible. We must, therefore, not shrink 
from the admission that it is a poetical or mythical representa- 
tion, expressing in symbolical form an idea or fact, which indeed 
possesses historical reality, but which has not come to pass ex- 
actly in the manner which the form represents.* The meaning 
‘of the representation is that man at the very commencement of 
his moral development started wrong; that by his own decision, 
but in violation of his reason and conscience, he placed himself 
in a wrong relation to God and the natural world; and that this 
involved a perverted process of development, the consequence 
of which is suffering and death. 

Let us try now to form a rational conception of this “ fall” of 
the first man. In order to do so, however, we must first have 
a rational conception of his condition before the fall. If we 
were to conceive of the condition of man before the fall as one 
of great advancement in the course of intellectual and moral de- 
velopment, we should never be able to understand his fall. The 
fall of a being of intense holiness, shuddering at the bare thought 


* On the admissibility of myths in the Bible see Briggs’ Biblical Study, 
p. 232. Also Herzog’s Real Enc., Art. Religion, vol. XII. p. 682. (old Ed.). 
For a symbolica] explanation of the account of the fall see Martensen’s Dog- 
matics, p. 142, sq. The tree of knowledge represents the brilliant appear- 
ance of the world. The serpent is the cosmical principle, the principle of 
selfhood and independence in the world. 
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of disobedience to God, would be something wholly unimagina- 
ble. We have already seen that the idea of con-created holiness 
leads to endless difficulties, and that to admit it is to turn the 
probation and fall into an insoluble riddle. But it is also a 
self-contradiction. Holiness is not a constitutional, but a per- 
sonal quality, a state or habit of will, resulting from a series of 
autonomic decisions concerning good and evil. It can, there- 
fore, not be conferred upon any being in the act of creation ; 
just as intelligence can not be conferred in such way, but must 
be the product of the intellect itself. But if holiness be the con- 
sequence of a direction or decision which the will has given to 
itself, then there must have been a time when this decision did 
not yet exist. In its origin, therefore, the will (at least in the 
case of the first man, of which we are now speaking) must have 
been in a state of indelermination, being not yet fixed upon the 
good, nor inclined toward the evil. Should it be said that the 
very idea of will implies decision, that a morally indeterminate 
will would be no will at all, and that, therefore, God could not 
have created any will without casting it at once into a state of 
moral goodness or holiness, or else into the opposite state ; our 
simple reply would be that God never did create any will, at 
least not in the sense commonly attached to the words employed. 
Will is self-determination. It is a function of the Ego or per- 
sonality. It presupposes self-consciousness. Where there is no 
self-consciousness there can be no self-determination, and vice 
versa. The two in their identity, mutually conditioning each 
other, constitute personality, which is thus a “centre and union 
of the manifold, but one that is awake in itself, that has found 
and laid hold of itself, and having once found can never again 
lose itself.”* But this, as such, is never created or passively 
given. It is contained potentially in the physico-psychical or 

ganism ; and out of this it develops itself by its own inherent 
effort, under the stimulating influence of appropriate external 
conditions. The personality, in its actual or formal existence, 
is therefore the product of its own activity. It is only what it 
* Rauch’s Psychology, p. 187. 
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- has made itself by its own rational and voluntary energy. 
While in a potential sense it has its cause in the physico-psychi- 
cal constitution, yet in a formal sense it is causa sui. Such at 
least is the manner in which human personality comes to pass 
now. The infant’s life involves the germ or potentiality of per- 
sonality ; but the actual personality is the result of a process of 
spontaneous development, passing through the different stages 
of instinctive effort, of attention, and of reflection, in which the 
conception of the Ego becomes complete.* And the process by 
which the personality of the first man was brought to pass must 
have been something analogous to this. It could not have been 
brought to pass by an act of immediate creation, The concep- 
tion of a finished man springing suddenly out of the ground at 
the word of creative power, belongs to mythology rather than 
to sober thought. We may not be able to form any distinct 
conception now of the manner in which the first man was made. 
Perhaps the theory of evolution, when it shall have been fully 
Christianized, will some day enable us to understand this subject 
better than we understand it now. For our present purpose it 
will be sufficient to have established the idea that, in its essential 
features, the development of the personality of the first man 
must have been similar to the development of human personality 
universally. 

But the development of personality involves the development 
of a sense or consciousness of God, as well as a consciousness 
of self and of the world. “As soon as man becomes conscious 
of himself, as soon as he perceives himself as distinct from all 
other things and persons, he at the same moment becomes con- 
scious of a Higher Self, a higher power, without which he feels 
that neither he nor anything else would have any life or reality. 
We are so fashioned—and it is no merit of ours—that as soon 
as we awake, we feel on all sides our dependence on something 
else, and all nations join in some way or other in the words of 
the Psalmist: It is He that has made us, and not we our- 
selves. This is the first sense of the Godhead, the sensus nu- 

* Compare Study of Origins, by De Pressensé, p. 92. 
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menis as it has been well called; for it is a sensue—an imme- 
diate perception, not the result of reasoning or generalizing, 
but an intuition as irresistible as the impressions of our senses.” * 
But along with this sense of divinity, there is developed also 
the sense or feeling of moral obligation and of duty. The idea 
uf duty is inseparable from the idea of God. In the feeling of 
dependence upon God there is involved at once the sense of 
being bound by the will of God. The Ego recognizes, on the 
one hand, the necessity of self-determination over against the 
soliciting influences of the external world; but at the same 
time it is conscious also of the obligation of determining itself, 
not arbitrarily or wilfully, but according to the mind of God. 
The Ego perceives that, while it is not compelled, yet it ought 
to make the law of God as revealed in the practical reason or 
conscience, the rule of its own activity. 

These attributes of personality must have belonged to the Ego 
of the first man as well as to others, and must have been devel- 
oped in essentially the sameway. Theorder of existence within 
which, and under the influence of which, this development took 
place, was the sphere of material nature. Social and political 
relations, which afford so large a part of the conditions of moral 
life now, did not yet exist. Man lived entirely in communion 
with nature and with God; nature, on the one hand, with her 
enticing gifts, beckoning him op to boundless enjoyment in dis- 
regard of God, and the voice of God, as sounding in the moral 
sense, commanding him to subordinate himself and the world to 
the will of God. Which would he do? Would he give himself 
up to the selfish and godless enjoyment of the world, or would 
he devote himself to the love and service of God, and enjoy the 
world in subordination to God and as God’s gift ? Would he make 
the world or God the centre of his affection and life? This 
question would arise as soon as the mind had come to be prop- 
erly awake in relation to itself and the world; and whenit arose 
it demanded an answer. A decision was necessary in the way 


* Max Miiller, Lectures on the Science of Language, 2d series, p. 455. 
t Cf. Christianity and Greek Philosophy, by B. F. Cocker, p. 113. 
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of free self-determination. This decision might have been right. 
There was nothing in the nature of man tending to make it 
wrong. Man was not yetevil. While he was not yet positively 
holy, he was not corrupt either. His bodily organs and his 
mental faculties were still in right order, and their functions as 
far as developed were in harmony with their nature. Yet the 
decision of the momentous question on which all further mental 
and moral progress depended, turned out to be wrong. Why 
it turned out to be wrong we cannot explain. To pretend to 
explain sin, that is, to assign for it an efficient cause and a suf- 
ficient reason, would be to make it a necessity. To say, for 
instance, that man sinned because of the limitations of his nature, 
would be to make it an unavoidable occurrence. And to say 
that he sinned because he was free, would involve the same con- 
sequence. If his being free was the cause of his sinning, then 
he could not help it, for his freedom was not the result of his 
choice. We can only say that the liberty of choice or the power 
of self-determination necessarily involved the possibility (not 
potentiality or germ) of sin; but that the actuality of sin was 
at once a perversion of freedom and a violation of human nature. 

When man sinned his nature became corrupt. Persona na- 
turam corrumpit. This is the teaching of experience and of 
science, no less than of revelation. There exists a most intimate 
relation between the human mind and the body, or between the 
Ego and the physico-psychical constitution in which it is rooted, 
so that the two continually act and react on each other. The 
condition of the physical organism exercises an important influ- 
ence on the state of the mind. A deficiency or depravation of 
the blood will often lead to a deficiency or depravation of mental 
action. Despondency, melancholy, insanity, delirium, mental 
states in which the will and consciousness of the Ego are either 
partially or totally suspended or perverted, may thus have their 
causes in a depravation of the circulating fluid and aconsequent 
abnormal mode of action in the brair sndnervoussystem. But, 
on the other hand, the influence o. the mind over the physical 
organism is no less decided. All are familiar with theinfluence 
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exercised by emotional states of mind over various functions of 
the bodily organism. We know how sorrow stimulates the 
glands of the eye in the secretion of tears ; how the feeling of 
shame causes the face to blush by accelerating the action of the 
heart and sending the blood rushing to the surface of the body ; 
how violent anger or passion may poison the saliva, and seriously 
derange the functions of digestion and nutrition ; how sudden 
terror sometimes arrests all the functions of life and causes im- 
mediate death. But the influence of the higher activities of the 
Ego, of thought and volition, though perhaps not so direct and 
striking, is no less real and even more far-reaching in its effect. 
Modes of thought and action which at first are volitional, may 
after a while come to be automatic or habitual; the physico- 
psychical organism growing-to the manner in which it has 
been exercised, and at length refusing to be exercised in any 
other way. Thus the Ego, by its own volitional activity, may 
turn that nature or constitution which serves as the instrument 
of its manifestation, into a chain by which it comes at last to be 
bound, or into an automatic mechanism by which its own func- 
tions are perverted. Such must necessarily be the effect of sin. 
The perversion of freedom must involve a perversion of that 
nature or substance with which the personality is connected and 
through which it exercises its functions. An unlawful or 
abnormal way of acting on the part of the Ego, whether in the 
way of thought or volition, imagination or desire, must induce 
an abnormal state or habit in the physico-psychical organism ; 
and the abnormal habit of the organism must again beget an 
impulse or tendency to a repetition of the same unlawful or 
abnormal personal acts. The person has perverted the nature, 
and the nature now in turn perverts the functions of the person. 
The depravity of nature, the perverse tendencies and impulses, 
resulting from the first sin, thus become a predisposition or con- 
stant temptation to new sin.* 

And now human nature, thus depraved by the personal sin of 

* On the philosophy of the formation of habitual modes of psychical activ- 
ity see W. B. Carpenter's Mental Physiology, pp. 337-347. 
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the first man, is propagated, in this condition, from generation 
to generation, Like can only beget like. “Adam,” we are 
significantly told, “‘begat a son in his own likeness, after his own 
image.” (Gen. v. 3). Nature tends to reproduce itself in the 
definite condition in which it has come to exist. Not only the 
specific, but also the individual peculiarities of parents tend 
constantly to reappear in their offspring; and this is true not 
only of such peculiarities as are innate or constitutional, but of 
such also as have been acquired by personal activity. This law 
of the hereditary transmission of acquired as well as constitu- 
tional qualities, is now well understood.* Not only physical 
characteristics, such as size and shape of body, mode of organ- 
ization and temperament, and predisposition to certain diseases, 
but also psychical qualities, acquired as well as congenital, are 
thus hereditary. The mental and moral character, which in 
the parent is the result of personal determination and choice, 
tends naturally to reappear in the child. Thus the parents’ 
acquired aptitudes for particular pursuits often show them- 
selves again in theiroffspring. The same is true of particular 
modes of thought, and even of moral judgments; so that what 
to one generation may appear as new or doubtful, may to the 
mind of a later generation assume the character of unques- 
tionable or even of self-evident truth. It is this fact that has 
led some philosophers to suppose that what we call primary 
beliefs or intuitive principles in the human mind, are merely 
the result of the cumulative experience of past genera- 
tions. This is no doubt an untenable position. The mind 
must possess in its own constitution certain fundamental 
principles or laws of thought, as necessary conditions of 
experience. But truths which are acquired by experience— 
truths which, when they first make their appearance, are 
opposed to all previous habits of thought, and are but slowly 
and reluctantly accepted, may afterwards come to be fixed 
as it were in the very blood of later generations, who will 
wonder perhaps how such plain truths could ever have been 
* Of. Ibid. pp. 364-365. 
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questioned, In the same way error also may become ingrained 
in the very nature of men, and may propagate itself, not merely 
in the way of outward tradition, but also through that very 
habit or mode of action which it induces in the mental consti- 
tution, and which, by hereditary transmission, becomes a ten- 
dency to the same mode of action in the mind of later genera- 
tions. Thus the religious beliefs and sentiments of heathenism, 
no doubt, owe much of their tenacity to the fact that they are 
the product, not merely of the teaching which individuals have 
received, but of the very bent or bias of their psychical nature, 
which they have inherited from their ancestors. It is in this 
way that we account for the trading instincts of the Jew, for 
the Gypsy’s love of a roving life, and for the savage’s attach- 
ment to the forest, which no amount of education, in the case 
of the individual, however early he may be taken, can ever 
wholly overcome. But there are other forms of hereditary 
_ transmission of mental and moral peculiarities which are better 
known. All are aware of the fact, for example, that mental 
diseases, which in the first instance may have been the result 
of voluntary self-abuse, tend naturally to reappear in later 
generations. Thus the excessive use of alcohol or opium leads 
not merely to the perversion of the intellect and will of the 
guilty individual, but it tends also to the weakening of the will 
and to the reproduction of the same or similar vices in his off- 
spring. That some men are affected with peculiar criminal 
prepensities (kleptomania, etc.), which are hereditary, admits 
of no doubt. The criminal records of different countries fur- 
nish abundant evidence of the fact that the sins of the fathers 
tend to reproduce themselves in many generations of their off- 
spring. And this is only an extreme or cumulative effect of 
the great law of heredity, which makes all men sinners in con- 
sequence of the sins of their first parent. 

In order to explain this law, it is not necessary to assume 
that the rational soul or spirit is derived, by traduction, from 
the rational souls of those who have preceded it, or that the 
moral agency of the son is involved in the moral agency of the 
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father. We have already seen that this is not the case. The 
Ego or self, that which alone is capable of being regarded as a 
morally responsible agent, is neither an immediate creation of 
God, nor an immediate generation or offshoot from the souls of 
the parents. That which is generated or begotten by the pa- 
rents is not the soul, nor the body, as such, but the life, or the 
seminal principle, which involves the potentiality of both. Or 
it is the incipient physico-psychical organism—the vital princi- 
ple in the initial stage of its organization in union with a mate- 
rial substance. This seminal principle, or this incipient physi- 
co-psychical organism, as human, involves from the first the 
potentiality of reason and will, of self-consciousness and self- 
determination, or of personality ; but only the potentiality, not 
the reality ; the reality, or the formal existence, comes to pass, 
as we have already seen, by the spontaneous activity of the 
potential germ, under the awakening and stimulating influences 
of external conditions; and until it has become a reality it can 
not be a moral or responsible agent. But inasmuch as the 
physico-psychical basis, or the substantial nature out of which 
the moral agent develops itself, is disordered, it follows that 
the attributes and functions of the moral agent, that is, the 
Ego, must be disordered likewise. The Ego, without any voli- 
tion of its own, and consequently without any responsibility, 
finds itself from the first existing in a depraved nature; and by 
reason of this union with a depraved nature its moral functions 
are perverted. The understanding is darkened, the will weak- 
ened and easily inclined to evil, the desires and propensities of 
the animal nature have become inordinate—the whole being is 
disordered and predisposed to sin. The essence of manhood 
has, indeed, not been annihilated. Man is still the image of 
God, a personal being, destined to everlasting happiness in 
union with God. He has not become a block or a stone. The 
original lineaments of his God-like nature are still plainly visi- 
ble. The reason, and will, and conscience still exist. The idea 
of right and wrong, the feeling of moral obligation, the sense 
of duty, still remain; but the performance of duty is either 
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imperfect or nothing. Every man finds a law within himself 
that, when he would do good, evil is present with him. In 
other words, there exists in the nature of every man a congeni- 
tal propensity or predisposition to moral evil. 

This predisposition to evil we call original or hereditary sin. 
If we set aside the idea of a generic moral agency and of an 
imputation of the guilt of Adam's transgression to his posterity, 
then there remains nothing else to be designated by this name, 
except this innate propensity to evil. But can this properly 
be called sin? Not if we adhere to the definition of sin as 
voluntary agency. If voluntariness be a necessary factor of 
sin, and if without this there can be no guilt, then the natural 
predisposition to evil does not properly come under the concep- 
tion of sin. Hence Zwingli, whose humanistic training and 
profound study of Scripture had freed him, more than any other 
Reformer, from the old scholastic theology, with its unreal for- 
malities and artificial distinctions, did not hesitate to define 
this perverse moral tendency existing at present in human na- 
ture, not as sin properly so called, but rather as a disease and 
condition. “ Morbus igitur est proprie et conditio,” he says.* 
It is not a criminal act which the Ego has committed, but an 
unhappy condition which it is suffering. 

With this view the language of St. James seems to agree: 
“Each man is tempted when he is drawn away by his own 
lusts and enticed. Then the lust (ézevyia, concupiscentia), 
when it hath conceived beareth sin: and the sin, when it is 
full grown, bringeth forth death.” The lust, the natural 
tendency or propensity, involves, indeed, a temptation to sin ; 
but it is not sin actually until it has conceived, that is, until the 
will, the active faculty of the Ego, has entered into it as a 
fructifying principle. Sin is born of the union of the will with 
the propensity or lust. The native appetite for intoxicating 
drink, for instance, is not yet the sin of drunkenness. In order 
that it may become such the will must yield to it and indulge 
it. Does St. Paul present any other view? He does, indeed, 
* Hagenbach’s History of Doctrines, vol. II., p. 256. 
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speak of certain affections or states of the soul as sin, such as 
envy, hatred, pride, covetousness, and the like. But it must 
be remembered that these affections are something more than 
simple propensities or natural inclinations. The inclination to 
the ownership of property is not itself the sin of covetousness. 
It becomes such only by taking possession of the will and 
enslaving it. And so it is with other sinful affections; they are 
such only because the will has become one with the original 
morbid propensity or desire. There are numerous exhortations 
in Scripture to the effect that men should not obey these evil 
lusts or desires; and where these exhortations are followed, sin 
can not come to the birth. In Romans v. 12-20, where St. 
Paul draws a contrast between Christ and Adam, and speaks 
from the historical standpoint of finished redemption (hence the 
aorist tense of all the leading verbs of the section), he does not 
distinguish between original and actual sin, but views sin in its 
concrete unity. Death, indeed, came into the world through 
one man; but it passed upon all men, because all sinned. How 
did all sin? Not in Adam, but personally, by voluntarily re- 
peating the transgression of Adam and so making it their own. 
It is sin viewed in this its completed character, and not the 
bare tendency to sin in human nature, that is the cause of con- 
demnation. But does not St. Paul say (Eph. ii. 3) that all were 
once children of wrath by nature? Yes, but he is not there 
arguing for the damnation of infants. He is showing that 
naturally the Jew had no advantage over the Gentile, but that, 
until they became Christians, both were children of wrath. But 
why were they such? Because they were living in the lusts of 
the flesh, and doing the desires of the flesh and of the thoughts. 
To conclude hence that infants are objects of the divine 
wrath, lying under the curse of damnation, would be a most 
unwarrantable inference. 

To affirm that God, by a secret and just judgment, either im- 
putes to infants the guilt of Adam’s transgression, or that He 
damns them for no other fault than that of being born with a here- 
ditary predisposition to sin, is to affirm what we believe has no 
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warrant in Scripture, and is an outrage to the best and purest 
conceptions of justice.* The very epithet secret implies that, on 
the face of it, there is something incongruous between the sense 
of justice and that which is here affirmed to be just. Men 
would not dare to adopt this principle of conduct in their deal- 
ings with each other. To punish a child for what is not its 
fault, but its misfortune, is repugnant to every feeling of right 
and justice; and to suppose that God can do such a thing, is to 
make of Him an irrational tyrant, a blind or cruel Moloch, 
instead of the loving Father of human spirits. We remember 
somewhere to have met the idea that God might justly damn 
infants, not for any sins which they have committed, but for 
those which they might commit in the future; on the same 
principle that men destroy the young wolf, not because he has 
as yet killed any sheep, but because he has a wolf’s nature and 
would, if allowed to live, undoubtedly kill sheep. But the 
fallacy of the illustration is patent. The wolf is no ethical 
being, and possesses neither rights nor duties; when he kills 
sheep, he commits no sin; and when he is destroyed, he is not 
punished, The principles involved in such a case are wholly 
inapplicable in the ethical sphere. The Christian consciousness, 
which certainly has its rights in questions of this kind, will 
never give its consent to the doctrine of infant damnation on 
the ground of hereditary sin. 

Should it be said that in itself hereditary sin is condemnable, 
as being a state that is contrary to God's will and design, and 
that without redemption it would undoubtedly have incurred the 
punishment of everlasting damnation, we would reply that this 
is a mere abstraction of thought, that is without any correspond- 
ing reality in the world of divine ideas. The thought of sin 

* The sentimental view which supposes all infants to be saved on the 
ground of the simple mercy of God, we do not regard as being any improve- 
ment on this view. It rests upon the same presupposition, that by nature 
they are damned; only in the case of such as are fortunate enough to die 
as infants, God is supposed to be too good to execute the sentence of dam- 


nation. Salvation must be a moral process in the case of infants as well as 
of adults 
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never existed in the mind of God apart from the thought of re- 
demption; nor the fact of sin in humanity apart from its 
Christological disposition and tendency. Hence, to ask what 
would have been the consequence of sin if there had been no 
redemption, is about as irrational as it is to ask how it would 
have been with man if he had been made without a head. In 
the latter case he would not have been man. And so, if there 
had been no provision for salvation, there would probably have 
been no power to sin either; and man would not have been man. 
The plan of salvation, or the Christological ground-plan of 
humanity, which involved the remedy for sin in case sin should 
become a reality, was not first formed after the fact of sin had 
occurred. God did not first, after man had sinned, pronounce 
sentence of condemnation upon the sinner, and then devise 
means to get him out of that condemnation. In the counsels 
of God the thought of Christ is logically prior to the thought 
of sin, whether as a possibility or as an actuality; so that in 
the mind of God the thought of sin never exists at all apart 
from the thought of redemption by which sin is annihilated. 
Hence for us to discuss what the effect of sin would have been 
without redemption, is not dealing with real ideas, but merely 
playing with empty abstractions. 

Here also we find an answer to the question that might pos- 
sibly be asked, why God created man with such a nature and in 
such a condition that the fall of one must necessarily involve 
the fall of all. God knew the possibility that man might sin, 
for this was necessarily implied in the attribute of freedom, 
without which man would not have been man. Why then did 
He not create men separately, so that the fall of one would not 
involve the fall of all the rest? Perhaps the angels were thus 
created individually, though of this we can not be sure. But 
it was God’s design to realize an organic kingdom of personal 
spirits, whose organizing centre and crowning head would be 
Christ. The self-manifestation of God in Christ is the central 
idea of the divine world-plan. This is distinctly taught in St. 
Paul’s Epistles to the Ephesians and Colossians. Christ was not 
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made for man, but man was made for Christ. He is the centre 
of the spiritual universe, for whom are all things, in whom 
all things consist, and in whom men were chosen before the 
foundation of the world as organs for the revelation of His 
glory. Individual men, therefore, and the race as a whole, are 
created and disposed with reference to Christ ; and in this re- 
lation to Christ, the spiritual head of the race, lay the remedy 
for any disadvantage that might spring from the relation to 
Adam its natural head. The fall of men in Adam, therefore, 
or the natural depravity of their nature, is not yet their perdi- 
tion ; for this is more than provided against by the saving grace 
and power which are in Christ. Men are not lost, and their 
probation is not ended, until they have finally broken with this 
saving grace of Christ, whose life is the vitalizing principle of 
humanity and determines the whole movement of human history. 
If, then, there be hereditary sin, so there is also hereditary 
grace ; and where sin abounds, grace abounds more exceedingly. 

We saw above that the innate propensity to sin becomes 
actual sin only by the active consent of the will. This implies 
that in his fallen condition man is still relatively free in regard 
to moral good and evil. He is not free in respect to the evil 
propensity. That exists independently of his will, and he is, 
therefore, not responsible for it. But the Ego, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that its intellectual and volitional functions are 
weakened, nevertheless possesses power, at least so long as it 
has not voluntarily abdicated it, of acting in opposition to the 
evil propensity. The propensity is, indeed, not a constant, but 
a variable quantity. From what was said above as to the oper- 
ation of the law of heredity, it appears that the force of native 
depravity may be cumulative. Undoubtedly there are races 
and individuals in whom the natural bent or inclination to evil 
is greater than in others. But in no case is this inclination so 
great as to overthrow the self-determination of the will, to sup- 
press the power of choice, and thus to make actual sin a natural 
necessity. If it were so, then the fact of original sin might 
become an excuse for actual sin. No one is responsible for 
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doing what he can not help doing, unless his inability be itself 
the result of his own volition. The will may abdicate its rule. 
It may, by yielding to the evil propensity, come more and more 
into the power thereof, and finally lose all control over itself 
and over the depraved nature with which it is connected. In 
such case the person does not cease to be responsible. But if 
any one were ever born in such a condition, he would not be 
responsible for his acts. It follows, then, that to represent man 
in his fallen condition as being utterly without power for good, 
and wholly incapable of himself to do any thing but evil, and 
to treat even his apparent virtues merely as splendid vices, 
would be doing bad service to the cause of morality and re- 
ligion, though it might be done with a view to magnify the 
power of divine grace. We do not believe that the Bible is re- 
sponsible for such an extreme view of the depravity of human 
nature. No doubt strong expressions are often used in order 
to set forth this depravity ; but when this is the case, it must 
not be forgotten that the question generally is not concerning 
the native depravity of human nature, but concerning the ad- 
vanced depravity of individuals, who have long indulged their 
evil propensities, and walked in an evil life. 

But while the fall of human nature is not so great as to be 
an excuse for actual sin, yet man is not able to save himself 
from this fall without divine help. So much both experience 
and Scripture teach very plainly. The moral power which the 
individual possesses is not sufficient to overcome the perverse 
tendency of his nature, and to attain to the end which God has 
designed for him. In order to this he needs the regenerating 
and converting grace of God in Christ. But even in reference 
to this saving grace man is still free. If in the beginning he 
could not be created holy, so neither can he now be made holy 
without his own free agency. The free will does, indeed, not 
produce or merit the grace by which the sinner is saved. This 
is the gratuitous gift of God. But the acceptance and appro- 
priation of this grace must be the free act of man. The grace 
of God does not overwhelm the self-determination of the human 
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will. It is not irresistible in its operation, where it is bestowed ; 
so that where the results are unfavorable, we would be com- 
pelled to infer an absence of grace. It is the uniform teaching 
of Scripture that faith is an indispensable condition of salva- 
tion; but faith is nothing else than the free response of the 
Ego to the presence and power of divine grace. There is no 
danger of abridging or diminishing the glory of God in this 
way. The sun is no less glorious because the eye has power to 
accept or to reject its light. Nor is a gift bestowed upon a 
beggar less glorious because the beggar is free to receive or to 
refuse it; and his willingness to receive it constitutes no merit 
in relation to the giver. So the free will of man, by which he 
determines to accept the saving grace of God, does not diminish 
the greatness and glory of that grace. There is more glory in 
saving a free rational spirit, than there would be in saving a 
block or a stone. 











III. 
THE QUATERNITARIAN CONTROVERSIES. 





BY REV. MAURICE G. HANSEN A.M., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





WueEn Moses, in his farewell address to the tribes of Israel, 
said: “The secret things belong unto the Lord our God: but 
those which are revealed belong unto us and our children,” he 
seems to have anticipated the efforts that men would make to 
acquire wisdom ‘ above what is written.” If his implied warn- 
ing had been heeded, and men had remained content with that 
which has been made known to them of the fad tov @eov, so 
that they “ may do all the words of this law,” an incalculable 
amount of unprofitable and uncharitable discussion would have 
been avoided. Nor is the attempt to unravél the divine mys- 
teries always without its punitive consequences. Jealousy and 
anger, by which the representatives of opposing opinions are 
estranged from each other, follow in a track which not seldom 
is overshadowed by the grossest injustice, lighted by the fires 
of fierce persecution, and reddened with blood. And whrat 
was accomplished after all that has been said and written upon 
the things the apprehension of which for the present is not 
within the reach of men because their capacities do not suffice 
for the reception of the detailed revelation of them? What 
benefit was derived from the throes and the struggles through 
which the human intellect passed in the frantic endeavors to 
solve the problems which are too high for it? What progress 
has been made toward the grasp of the mysteries which God 
intends shall simply be accepted upon His authority, without 
inquiry into and debate upon their nature? Indeed, the 
greatest advance that can be made in this direction is to learn 
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the humility which disposes to the reverent reception of that 
which cannot be understood while yet we only “ know in part,” 
and inclines the mind to await the time when the Lord shall be 
pleased to illumine these abysses to our vision, so that we may 
behold and wonder and adore. 

A striking, and, to the student of the annals of the apostolic 
and the medieval church, a most interesting example of the 
extent to which men go in their struggles to penetrate into the 
inexplicable mysteries of the Godhead, and of the lamentable 
results to which this leads in unsettling the mind and causing it 
to drift away from the faith ‘ once delivered to the saints,” upon 
the dangerous billows of profitless speculation and extravagant 
opinions, is furnished by the history of the dogma whose forma- 
tion, conflicts with orthodoxy, and disappearance, it is our pur- 
pose to record in these pages. 

The doctrine of the Quaternity grew out of the discussions 
which started around the blessed Person of Immanuel very soon 
after the sword of persecution had been sheathed, and after the 
legalization of the Christian religion throughout the entire 
Roman empire by Constantine the Great, had secured to the 
church the rest which is so needful to the increase of faith and 
the practice of a true piety. Since these discussions commenced 
around the Person of Christ they necessarily had a relation to 
the Trinity. Does the Deity subsist only in the Divine Essence 
so’ that the three Persons of the Trinity thus subsist, or do 
they subsist owtside of the odeia, so that in this manner a Qua- 
ternity may be conceived? This was the important question 
into which the debates respecting the constitution of the Per- 
son of the Redeemer and the nature of the Trinity resolved 
themselves about the beginning of the fifth century, and to the 
settlement of which was applied the combination of Christian 
theology with Oriental and Egyptian philosophy which had its 
origin in the keen and bold intellects of Noétus of Smyrna, 
Sabellius of Ptolomaus, Arius of Alexandria, and Nestorius of 
Constantinople. This, too, was the question which formed the 
nucleus of the controversies with the atheists of the sixth 
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century ; and subsequently, when the Reformation was as yet 
in its infancy, of the conflicts waged in Transylvania between 
the Orthodox, on the one hand, and the Unitarians and Soci- 
nians, on the other. 

It is not surprising that when the church was in search of 
evidences for the doctrine of the Trinity, and greedily laid 
hold of everything which could possibly be regarded as such, 
it early welcomed the Epinicion, the Trisagion, the Ter Sanctus, 
of Isaiah (6: 3): Ayros, Aytoc, Tpeog xdprog¢ aaBadd, xijpyc 
ndod i 7h ti¢ 865y¢ abrod (LXX). By the insertion of the 
words 6 ovpavog xa, and the addition of the phrase ebdoyytec 
sig tole at@vag Ayqy, a hymn was constructed which remained 
in use a long time in praise of the triune God. In order that 
this hymn might more clearly indicate the fact that the church 
recognized in the worship of the Seraphim an acknowledgment 
of the Trinity, it was subsequently slightly modified, it is 
thought, under the direction of Proclus, Bishop of Constan- 
tinople, and put forth in a form which made a distinction 
between the Persons of the Trinity and addressed each as the 
object of the sinner’s appeal for mercy. Its phraseology then 
became dyrog 6 Geog, Aytog toyvpd<, Fpog aVavatoc, Ehejoov 
neds (Sanctus Deus, Sanctus fortis, Sanctus immortalis, 
miserere nostros). The use of the Trisagion in this form, 
throughout the Roman empire, by command of Theodosius 
(A. D. 449), was owing, on the authority of John Damascenus, 
to its heavenly origin. Suicerus gives the legend in his 
Thesaur. Eccl. During one of the seditions by which the capital 
of the Greek emperor was so often disturbed in these tumultu- 
ous times, a number of Christians were assembled for prayer. 
Suddenly a child was seen to ascend from the throng. After a 
while he returned singing the éde7oov nude. When questioned 
he gave the startling information that he had been in converse 
with the angels who had imparted to him this new modification 
of venerated eulogium. 

In the second half of the fifth century there was another 
alteration of the Epinicion. It was not adopted as readily as 
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the first. Regarded as supporting the Person of Christ, and 
as coming into conflict with the orthodox doctrine which had 
been defined by the council of Chalcedon, it created disturb- 
ances in the church which were most destructive to the cause 
of religion. 

In the year 448 Eutychus, an abbot of Constantinople, had 
promulgated opinions concerning the Person of Christ which, 
from their character, were designated as Monophysitism. He 
taught that in Christ there is only one nature,—that of the Word 
who became flesh. In the following year his doctrine was con- 
firmed at the “robber-Council’’ of Ephesus, which was under 
the direction of Dioscurus, Bishop of Alexandria. Against 
this error, which really eliminated the divine nature of the 
Redeemer, the Council of Chalcedon (451) uttered a solemn 
protest. It set forth in unmistakable terms the belief of the 
orthodox in the duophysitism, or two-fold nature of Christ. 
The symbol of faith which it drew up, defined that the one 
Christ, Son, Lord, Only Begotten, should be recognized as 
constituted of two natures, so that all confusion, change and 
division of the two natures is excluded; these two natures 
being in His one Person, dovyyutw>, drpéxtwr, ddlacpetus, 
dyworatws. This,” said the Council, “the Prophets taught 
concerning the Lord Jesus, and the Lord Jesus concerning 
Himself; and this the creed of the Fathers hath transmitted 
unto us.” 

One of the strongest adherents of Eutychianism was Peter, 
once Presbyter of Chalcedon, and afterward Patriarch of An- 
tioch, He was surnamed 6 xvageve (Gnapheus, or Fullo) 
because in early life he had pursued the trade of aclothier. He 
was sustained in his rejection of the utterances of the Council 
of Chalcedon concerning the Person of Christ, by the Em- 
peror Zeno who, in 482, issued what is known as the Henoticon, 
in which it was declared that Christ ¢) tuyyavee xae od duo, 
since miracles and sufferings were referred to one and the same 
Person. The validity of the Nicene-Constantinopolitan symbol 
only was recognized. Peter, wishing to secure the victory of 














Monophysitism throughout the entire Church, East and West, 
proposed the addition, to the second clause of the Trisagion, 
of the words 6 atavowdec de’ judc. This proposition caused him 
to be looked upon as the founder of the sect of the @cozacy:tat, 
so designated because they were supposed to hold that the 
Triune God suffered on the cross. In order to free him from 
the charge of promulgating such an opinion, by making it 
appear that he intended that the proposed addition should be 
applied only to the second Person of the Trinity, Calandro, 
Bishop of Antioch, suggested that it should be preceded by the 
words Xmore Baoried, Christe Rex. Calandro’s amendment 
was designed chiefly for the Latin church which held the 
proposition of Fullo in very general detestation. It refused 
to accept the amendment, and, for the entire phrase substituted 
the expression ‘4yra Tprag edeqjaov judas’ Nor was the course 
of Fullo appreciated in the East, if we may judge by the 
decree of exile issued against him in his old age, by the 
Emperor Zeno, and by the decrees of excommunication that pro- 
ceeded from subsequent ecclesiastical assemblies. 

Anastasius succeeded Zeno as emperor in the year 491. 
During his reign of twenty-seven years, Severus, originally of 
Sozopolis in Pisidia, sought to effect the purpose of Fullo in 
reference to the reconstruction of the Trisagion. After his 
expulsion from a monastery on account of his adoption of 
Eutychianism, he had located in Constantinople and succeeded 
in ingratiating himself with the monarch. Having been 
appointed in 513, to the Patriarchate of Antioch, made vacant 
by the expulsion of the orthodox Flavian, he manifested his 
opposition to the Council of Chalcedon, by subscribing to the 
Henoticon of Zeno and by the violent persecutions which he 
instituted against the Monks of Palestine. All the disturb- 
ances in the church he attributed to the endeavor to maintain 
the decisions of that Council. Doubtless sincerely anxious to 
heal these troubles, he strongly urged the adoption of the 
clause which Fullo proposed to add to the Trisagion, on the 
ground that, upon it the Monophysites and the Duophysites 
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might come to an agreement, just as formerly a reconciliation 
had been effected by means of the general acceptance of the 
term 9coroxoc, each of the two contending parties using the 
word in its own favorite form of Christological opinion. 
But in this he was not successful. The Emperor Justinian 
ordered the insertion of the clause into the Trisagion, in the 
year 533. This act caused rather an increase of the troubles. In 
the churches matters went to the extreme that those who favored 
the project of Severus, and those who denounced it, sought to 
outshout each other in singing the Trisagion with, or without, 
the phrase “who was crucified for us.” Riots also occurred 
in the streets of the capital, and the violence of the mob 
resulted in the sacrifice of many lives. 

The dogmatic interest for the cause of Mesashedhion which 
attached to this attempt of Severus, has its witness in the 
opposition which was instituted against it by those who deemed 
the suppression of the objectionable clause to be most impor- 
tant for the conservation of the pure doctrine concerning the 
constitution of the Redeemer’s Person. But the orthodox 
rushed to the defense also of the Christian doctrine of the 
Trinity, which they considered was as seriously threatened by 
the corrupters of the venerated Ter Sanctus. Already 
Damianus, the Monophysite Patriarch of Alexandria, had denied 
that each person of the Trinity is essentially divine, and had 
inculcated a discrimination between the Divine Essence and the 
three Persons of the Father, the Son and the Holy Ghost. As 
his adherents would receive support, in their perversion of the 
doctrine of the Trinity, from the garbling of the church-hymn, 
the uncompromising denunciation of it is to be explained on 
this ground also. 

This second aspect of the controversies which, during the 
sixth century, were conducted upon the basis of the proposed 
alteration of the Trisagion, was noticed by P. Chevallier, in a 
Latin letter addressed by him, under date July 19, 1776, to his 
distinguished friend, Prof. H. A. Schultens. “This addition,’’ 
he wrote, “amost grievous sedition having been stirred up, 
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the Constantinopolitans and other Catholics rejected; now, 
lest suffering should be attributed to the Trinity; then,— 
which much aided our cause—quia existimarent per illud 
additamentum inferri Personarum Quaternitatum.” He refers 
to John Damascenus, who observed in his De Fide Orthodoxa: 
thy ev tw Tproayiw xpodyxy, bxo tod petazogpdvog Ietpov 
tov Kvagews yersvepevyy Bhaognpoy optlousda, we tetTaptoy 
mapeccayovaay zposgwxoy, in as much as he introduced a 
fourth Person. Chevallier also called attention to the fact 
that Marcellinus speaks of the “‘ Deipassionorum Quaternitas.” 

The danger of the perversion of the doctrine of the Trinity 
into that of Quaternity was averted, after the eighth century, 
through the firm establishment of the doctrine of the two natures 
in the Person of Christ promulgated by the Council of Chal- 
cedon ; in consequence of which Monophysitism, and the con- 
flicts provoked by it, for a time disappeared from the church. 
For a time, for the end of the controversy was not yet. After 
seven centuries it was revived. Its transference from the East 
to the West is indeed to be deplored, but fortunately it remained 
confined within comparatively narrow limits. The preparation 
for this renewal of the battle lay in the rise of the species of 
Antitrinitarianism which is represented by Socinianism and 
Unitarianism. A peculiar feature of the medizeval form of 
the conflict between the orthodox and their assailants, on the 
subject of Divine Trinity, is, that while the Unitarians accused 
their opponents with adhering to a Quaternity instead of the 
Trinity which they confessed, the latter, on the other hand, 
charged the Pope, of Rome with having instigated the 
Emperor Anastasius to issue an edict by which the people 
were led henceforth to place their trust, not in the Holy 
Trinity, but in the Quaternity. The third article of the 
Christian Consensus, drawn up in the Latin language by the 
Synod of Vasarhelina, in Transylvania, on May 19, 1566, 
reads thus: “Just as we reject and despise the Pope, who 
indeed is Antichrist, with all his kingdom and all his deliver- 
ances, > the same manner we reject and despise the abomin- 
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able doctrine concerning the foundation of the Christian faith 
itself. For he himself corrupted, with a diabolical rashness, 
the true doctrine of the true and ever-blessed Trinity concern- 
ing God the Father, and His Son Jesus Christ, our Lord, and 
the Spirit of Each, and introduced in the place of it the 
abominable figure of the Quaternity, teaching, forsooth, a 
God and three Persons of one Essence, the essence in esse 
(sic) being God.” This language of the Hungarian Pastors 
may well excite surprise, for, although the see of Rome 
became guilty of the corruption of many Evangelical doctrines 
it must be conceded that its faith concerning the Divine 
Trinity could never be called into question. With good reason 
therefore, Chevallier wrote to Schultens, “(I do not understand 
how they could state with any confidence that Anastasius, a 
name hateful to the Pontiffs of Rome, put forth the decree 
(that men should put their trust in the Quaternity), the Pope 
inciting him thereto.” 

During the century in which the above-mentioned utterance 
of the Hungarian Synod occurred, the Positivists in theology, 
who evolve the forms of doctrine upon the basis of the Patristic 
teachings backed by citations from the Scripture, became a 
recognized power. They did not displace, however, the Mys- 
tics and the Scholastics who, from the Apostolic period of the 
church until long after the Reformation, continued to exert an 
influence upon the formation of theological thought and expres- 
sion. While the Mystics sought after divine truth by means of 
the emotions and contemplation, the Scholastics aimed at its 
unfolding according to a rationalising process. To the latter 
school belonged Louis Hetzer, an Anabaptist, John Campanus, 
and Savoyard Claudius. These men followed in the footsteps 
of Noétus, Arius, Sabellius and Nestorius, in that they sub- 
jected the correlated topics of the constitution of the Person of 
Christ, and of the Trinity, to an investigation conducted simply 
upon the method of the rationalists. They resembled them 
in that they, by this process, arrived at conclusions which could 
not be approved or adopted by any who were disposed to 
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receive, without pretending to the ability to reason them out, 
the revelations of the Word of God concerning matters which in 
their very nature are beyond the grasp of the finite mind, 
Hetzer, who was beheaded at Constance in 1529, denied divine 
honors to the Lord Jesus Christ. John Campanus, at about 
the same time, spoke against the eternal existence of Christ 
and the divinity of the Holy Spirit. His belief in the 
inferiority of the second Person of the Trinity, and the non- 
personality of the Spirit, who, he declared, is only the nature 
of the Father, necessarily involved the denial of the Trinity. 
He and Claudius, who shared his views concerning Christ, were 
cast into prison where they languished many years, the former 
in Cleves and the latter in Strasburg. 

While these names have passed into a comparative oblivion, 
that of the Spaniard Michael Servede (Latinized Servetus), 
who was the author of what speedily was designated as Unita- 
rianism, will always have a prominent place assigned to it 
among the writers who denied, or at least obscured, the Christian 
doctrine of the three Persons in the Godhead. Two years after 
Hetzer was executed at Constance, the physician of Arragon, 
who extended his researches beyond the domain of physics into 
that of theology, issued his “ De Trinitate Erroribus” and his 
dialogues “‘ De Trinitate.” Nearly a quarter of a century after- 
ward (1553), the more elaborate work “‘ Restitutio Christianismi” 
appeared in Vienna over the initials“ M. S. V.,” the last stand- 
ing for Villanovius, Villa Nueva, the name of the author's 
native city. In the same year occurred the horrible tragedy 
with which the name of John Calvin is associated, when, on 
October 27, at Geneva, the unfortunate antitrinitarian expired 
at the stake, exclaiming, “ Jesus, thou Son of the eternal God | 
have mercy on me.” 

Von Mosheim observes that Servetus, declaring that the true 
doctrine of Christ had been lost even before the Council of 
Nice, deemed the restitution and explanation of it to have been 
committed to him. ‘As respects God and the Trinity, he be- 
lieved that the Supreme Being, before the foundation of the 
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world, produced in himself two personal representations, 
economies, dispositions, dispensations, or modes of existence, 
viz., the Word and the Holy Spirit, by which he might make 
known his will to man and impart his blessings. The Word 
was joined to the man Christ, who was by the efficient volition 
of God born of the Virgin Mary; on this account he might 
justly be called God. The Holy Spirit animates this created 
Universe, and produces holy and divine purposes in man. 
After the destruction of the world both economies will cease 
and be reabsorbed in God.” 

Five years after the death of Servetus, Valentine Gentilis, 
another leader of the Antitrinitarians, was arraigned at Geneva 
for his heretical opinions. THe was put to death in the Swiss 
Canton of Berne, in 1566, in the same year that Matthew 
Gribaldus, of Pavia, died, in the city of Calvin, just as he, 
too, was about to be arrested for his teachings contrary to the 
Christian doctrines respecting the Person of Christ and the 
Trinity. Gentilis proclaimed the inferiority of the Son and of 
the Holy Spirit, and Gribaldus held that the Divine nature is 
distributed into three eternal Spirits who differ in rank as well 
as numerically. 

The watch which the Calvinist Reformed maintained, at their 
Swiss stronghold, against these vagaries, and the harsh measures 
which they adopted toward every one who originated, or at- 
tempted to diffuse, them, had the effect of scattering all who 
were disposed to regard them with favor, and compelled them 
to seek safety elsewhere. The disciples of Servetus and of his 
adherents fled to Poland as early as 1551. There they had 
some success in spreading their opinions. For a time they 
dwelt in amicable relations with the Reformed and the Luther- 
ans. The foothold which Unitarianism secured in that country, 
is greatly owing to the exertions of the Italian Socini—Lzlius 
Socinus the uncle, and Faustus Socinus the nephew. The latter, 
who was a man of learning and of great executive ability, ar- 
ranged, elaborated, edited and published the views of his relative. 
Under his leadership, certainly as a result of his dominant in- 
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fluence, the Polish Anti-trinitarians were thoroughly organized, 
even after the Reformed, by an act of the Synod of Petrikow, 
had expelled them from their body. A translation of the Bible 
into Polish was made by them in 1572. A catechism was framed 
two years later. In it Christ is spoken of as ‘‘\Homo mediator 
noster apud Deum,” whom men should believe, adore, invoke 
and imitate “‘post Deum altissimum.” It mentions the Holy 
Spirit as “Virtus Dei.” The Unitarians advanced in respect 
to numbers and influence. The symbol of 1574 was superseded 
by a Confession which, originally drawn up by Socinus the 
nephew, and enlarged by his followers, was published in 1608, 
It is known as the Racovian Catechism. 

The Socinians in Poland did not mean to dwell in that coun- 
try by sufferance merely. They were determined to take the 
aggressive in the inevitable conflict with Orthodoxy. This ap- 
pears from a letter which Andreas Dudith wrote to the Polish 
Knight Johannes Lasici. The letter, which was composed in 
Latin, which at that time was the language of inter-communica- 
tion between learned men as well as the medium of all ecclesias- 
tical deliverances, is of interest also as showing how surely then, 
as had formerly been the case, the contestants were about to 
rally around the debated doctrine of the Quaternity. Dudith 
born in Buda, in 1533, a great admirer of Cicero, himself an 
eloquent orator, high in favor with the Emperor Ferdinand in 
whose court he held the post of Counsellor, and a member of the 
suite of the Cardinal Pole when he visited England in 1554, had 
adopted the Unitarian opinions of Servetus. He accused the 
Orthodox of a leaning toward the Quaternity. His language is 
by no means equivocal. , ‘* Because,” he wrote to Lasici, “ if in 
these three thou formest one God, now, besides these three a 
fourth, who may be adored in the three, necessarily presents 
himself. Therefore thou establishest, not one God, nor three 
Gods, but four Gods. If thou includest the Trinity in the 
Unity, what follows? As it is wholly an arrangement of nature 
that, if the thing which contains is something different and other 
than the thing which is contained, so certainly I do not perceive 
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that thou canst deny that one God who forces three others into 
his own embrace (compleru) is a fourth. Further, if thou 
wishest three Persons to be understood when naming the Trinity, 
that God whom thou worshippest in the Trinity, is either a 
fourth Person, or an Essence, as you say.” 

This cursory view of the rise and spread, over a portion of 
Eastern Europe, of the species of Anti-trinitarianism which is 
represented by the Socinians and the Unitarians, is necessary 
to the apprehension of the nature of the conflicts which as much 
disturbed the church in that region, at the close of the sixteenth 
century, as the assaults upon the Orthodox doctrine, conducted 
by the Monophysites, troubled that of Egypt, Asia Minor and 
Palestine, during the fifth century. In both periods it was the 
suspected attempt to introduce the doctrine of the Quaternity, 
which was put forward by the assailants of the Orthodox as the 
pretext upon which to begin, and maintain, hostilities against 
them. The statement of the manner in which the conflict was 
conducted by either side, is of interest, since it contributes ad- 
ditional testimony to the fact that it is through much tribulation 
the Evangelical Church presses forward to its triumph in glory. 

Only one year after the death of Lelius Socinus, at Zurich, 
in 1562, his opinions were carried over from Poland, where, as 
has been stated, they were beginning to take root, into the 
mountainous regions of Transylvania. This was the scene of the 
labors of Matthias Devay, who arose in 1526, and who was so 
successful in his reformatory efforts that he gained for himself the 
appellation of ‘the Hungarian Luther.” Anti-trinitarian views 
were introduced by George Blandrata and Franciscus Davidis. 
The former was a very eminent physician. He was appointed 
to the office of chief medical adviser to the court. As he suc- 
ceeded in gaining the favor of the King Johannes Sigismund, 
his position gave him the best opportunity to influence the 
monarch, and to procure the diffusion of his theological opinions 
throughout the entire province. The Orthodox, however, were 
on the alert, and, at their Synods held annually, and oftener as 
the occasion required, combated these “‘ novatores, heeretici et 
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antitrinitarii, The proceedings of these several Synods, bear- 
ing upon the Quaternitarian controversies, are quoted in Latin 
in “ Archiefs voor Kerkelyke Geschiedenis-Leyden.” 

The first of these Synods was held at Thorda, on March 15, 
1565. Its position respecting the assaults upon the Christian 
doctrine of the Trinity, was clearly defined. The sound it gave for 
the truth was by no means an uncertain one. ‘*‘ When we say,” 
it declared, “that there are three Persons in the Deity, we do 
not divide God who is ‘indistinguibilis,’ but we say that the 
Essence of the Deity is common to the three Persons, really 
distinct, indeed ; so that there is one hypostasis of the Father, 
another of the Son, and another of the Holy Spirit; neverthe- 
less, we do not tear in pieces (dilaceramus), for we say that 
Aoyog and §.8. are in the Father in an inscrutable and ineffable 
manner, and again, the Father in the Son.” This utterance of 
the Orthodox was met, on the part of their opponents, with a 
counter-declaration. “ We believe,” said they, “in one God 
and Father, the Source, the Beginning, the Fountain of Deity, 
from whom we never separate (excludimus) Aoyog and His 
Spirit. These, we hold, exist in God the Father, and are desig- 
nated in him without beginning and without end. We depart 
from those who apply the term wnus to the essentia and not to 
the Father of Christ, and who hypothecate in this essentia three 
Persons. We depart from them because they compose a simple 
God of four things (rebus), viz.: one Essence and three Per- 
sons.” It seems that the Synod of Thorda either was unaware 
cf the antitrinitarian opinions of Blandrata, or else, allowed it- 
self to be so influenced by the stand which he took in reference 
to the doctrine of the Quaternity as to be tempted to ignore his 
departure from the Christian faith respecting the nature of the 
Godhead. His statement was: “I say that this is the true and 
real (genuinam) Trinity of the Holy Scripture, namely, the 
Aoyog and the Holy Spirit. I detest the Quaternity of which 
the Sophists dream, which is one indistinguishable Essence and 
three distinct Persons, particularly since they teach that this 
essence is something distinct from a person.” Blandrata 
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modestly intimated that he was afraid of all these subtle dis- 
tinctions which, in the effort to define that which has not been 
revealed to us, are proposed in connection with these mysteries 
in the Scriptures. The Synod at once announced itself to be in 
full accord with Blandrata. This action, appropriate as it might 
be regarded to be, so far as the rejection of the doctrine of the 
Quaternity was concerned, is proven to have been premature by 
the further development of Blandrata’s views concerning the 
Trinity. 

During the following year there were two Synods. These, 
doubtless, were of the provincial order. The first was held in the 
month of January, at Géntz, in Hungary. The second, from 
whose proceedings we quoted above, was held in May, at Vasar- 
helina. At the former, according to the record of the “ Acta et 
certamina Synodalia,” prepared by Professor Szilagyus, Lucas 
Agriensis, of Erlau, who appeared at a subsequent Synod as a 
prominent assailant of the Church doctrine of the Trinity, was 
charged by Casparus Carolus with holding Unitarian views- 
Carolus took the ground that if, in making a distinction, in the 
Divine Essence, between the three Hypostases, Aoyo¢ and the 
Holy Ghost were abstracted from the ovora, a Quaternity 
would be hypothecated. ‘* Moreover,”’ said he, “‘ we know that 
in the Deity there are three Hypostases, of the same Substance 
or Essence. Not, indeed, that the Word and the Holy Spirit 
are anything abstract as regards the Essence; for, in such a 
case a Quaternity would be established.” 

The next Synod which took up these discussions, was held at 
Debreczy, in Upper Hungary, on Feb. 26, 1567. It declared 
its condemnation of “ those who, through the confessing, at one 
time, one Godhead, and, at another, a Trinity, press out (eru- 
dunt), from one Deity and Trinity, a Quaternity ;—they not 
knowing that the Three are One, that is, the Triad is one Deity, 
or, of one divinity, glory, operation and power ; and also, that One 
is Three, that is, the Unity of the Deity, is a Triad, one God- 
head in the Trinity.” The Synod also announced its rejection 
of “the Papistical imaginations and the trivialities of Ser- 
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vetus, (Serveticas nugas) which, on account of the Quaternity 
framed by the Papists, tend to deprive us of the name Person 
in the nature of the Essence.” 

The year 1568 was of great importance to the Transylvanian 
Church, in respect to its controversies with the Antitrinitarians, 
because of the action taken by the Hungarian Students at 
Wittenberg. They framed a Confession concerning which, 
after signing it, they promised that they would continue in the 
doctrine expressed by it “ad witimum usque vite spiritum.” 
That this action might bear fruit for the future, a form of oath 
was drawn up, by which every student who should afterward 
attend the University, was to bind himself to a similar faithful 
adherence to the Christian doctrine of the Trinity. It was forti- 
fied with the anathema: ‘‘ Let him who shall violate it, know 
that as a perjurer, a heathen (ethnicus) and a heretic, he shall 
not escape the terrible judgments of God.”’ In the fifth article 
of the Confession they say, “Nor should the heretics, on the 
ground that we believe and adore three distinct Persons in one 
real divine Essence, shamelessly, and even boastfully, obtrude 
upon us that Quaternity, unheard of by Christian ears... . 
Truly, even our own sense of complex natural things convinces us 
of the insipidness and the absurdity of their device. Universal 
things, as they are called, exist not through themselves merely, 
but the Sroardoss, that is, the individua, subsist in them. 
Madmen dream, perhaps, that the human nature exists apart 
from its individua, as though it were a certain oneness, so that, 
as it accedes to the individua, it increases their number. Let them 
understand, therefore, that we do not consider the Divine Essence 
as being some common, or adjoined (aggregativum) God; but, 
we conceive that, in all of which, or in the sameness of which, 
these three Persons subsist with their Substance and distinct 
properties. Hence, by the Trinity, we mean three divine Per- 
sons subsisting in one Essence.” ; 

But the year 1568 was also an important one in the history 
of the Hungarian Church, because, in the course of it, several 
Synods met. At these assemblies, which occurred at Weissen- 
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burg, Szikszovia and Caschau, the conflict in support of anti- 
trinitarian opinions was renewed by Blandrata, Davidis and 
Agriensis. Blandrata appeared at Weissenburg, the chief city 
ef the mountain-district of Transylvania, and subsequently 
named Carlsburg. The debate concerning the doctrine of the 
Quaternity was conducted in the presence of King Johannes 
II. and his entire Court. It lasted ten days. According to 
some historians it resulted in the triumph of the Unitarians, in 
that they secured the grant of all the privileges that were en- 
joyed by the Evangelical Church, the use of the great Cathedral 
of Claussenburg, and the admission of several of their adherents 
to the ranks of the teachers in the State-schools. According 
to others, Blandrata retired, declaring that he was a physician 
and not a theologian, and that he could not solve these mysteries. 
His retirement, however, was not a final one. 

The Synod of Szikszovia framed a proposition, to the effect 
that “the Unity and Trinity, in three hypostases, or in Jehovah 
Elohim, does not constitute a Quaternity, since one Jehovah 
and Elohim are mentioned interchangeably ; and, as in objects 
of nature, unity and trinity is something extraordinary (singu- 
lare), and is not something to be conceived (Sgearapsvov) out- 
side of such objects, so Unity and Trinity is not something 
5gtatapevoy outside of the three witnesses in heaven.” 

The principal assailant of the Church doctrine-of the Trinity, 
at the Synod of Caschau, was Lucas Agriensis. He had rea- 
son to regret the course then taken by him, since, at the 
adjournment of the Synod he was cast into prison by order of 
General Lazarus Suendi. He was kept in confinement for his 
heresy until 1573, when, after his recantation, he was liberated. 

A favorite method with the Unitarians, of conducting the 
theological war, was to attack the Orthodox boldly within their 
camp, instead of standing upon the defensive merely. Accord- 
ingly Agriensis had charged them not only with holding to a 
fourfold Subsistence in the Deity, but with actually believing 
in the existence of four Gods. This was accusing the Christian 
Church of the polytheism of heathendom. ‘From the be- 
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ginning there were not,” said Agriensis, “ three Hypostases, or 
distinct Persons in the Trinity. They err who confess, without 
regard to Scripture, and contrary to its spirit, that from eternity 
God is one of three Persons, really distinct, each one of whom 
is in himself perfect God, subsisting in himself. For to think 
(sentire) thus, not without blasphemy and idolomania against 
the true God, is to establish (constituere) more Gods, three Gods, 
indeed rather four Gods.””’ The Orthodox, thus put on the 
defensive, instantly resisted, and repelled with indignation the 
charge so daringly laid upon them. “ Agriensis denies,” the 
Synod exclaimed, “the universal and perpetual doctrine of the 
true Church concerning three Persons, from eternity really dis- 
’ tinct in one divine Essence. He also accuses us of adhering to 
the false doctrine of the Quaternity. The true Church teaches 
that they are in error who do not confess, according to Holy 
Scripture, that from eternity there are three really distinct 
Hypostases, or hypostatical Persons, in one most simple, eternal, 
divine Essence—Father, Son (Aoyo¢) and Spirit. But when the 
Scripture clearly applies (appellet) to Jehovah each of these 
single Persons, it follows that Aoyog the Son is, not less than 
the Father, perfect God, subsisting in (per) himself. So the 
Holy Spirit, also in the Deity, was not, is not, nor ever shall 
be, more or less. We say that we are indeed falsely charged 
with holding a Quaternity, for the reason that we never dis- 
tinguish or separate between the Essence and the Persons.” 
The last Synod at which the friction between the Orthodox 
and the Unitarians assumed the strange form of a discussion re- 
specting the imaginary doctrine of the Quaternity, was that of 
Waradin. Its sessions commenced on October 10, 1569, and 
were prolonged through several days. King Johaness II., of 
Hungary, had been requested by the Unitarians to convoke it, 
on the ground that they were persecuted by the clergy of the 
Orthodox Church. The monarch doubtless was in sympathy 
with the Antitrinitarians, but he was not inclined to make an 
uncompromising exhibition of his predilection. Before acceding 
to the request of Blandrata and Davidis, through whom the 
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Unitarians acted, he addressed letters to prominent Orthodox 
clergymen, stating that the Unitarians desired the opportunity 
of a public ecclesiastical assembly, at which their doctrinal 
views were to be presented, as they said, solely in the light of 
Holy Scripture. The Orthodox judging, from past experience, 
that but little profit was to be gained for their cause by this 
expedient, did not encourage the royal project. Nevertheless 
the Synod was convoked. In the position taken by the Uni- 
tarians, stress was laid upon a special point, as they urged that 
the doctrine of the Trinity was not Scriptural, but simply 
ecclesiastical, it having originated, they declared, with the Pope 
of Rome, who, as has been stated, had already been charged by 
the Orthodox with promulgating the doctrine of a Quaternity. 
“The Trinity,” said Davidis, “ which the Rowan pontiff and his 
followers confess, is not the Trinity, but the Quaternity. It is 
a doctrine excogitated outside of the Word of God. Indeed, 
they confess not a Quaternity, but a Quintity: four Gods— 
one Essence which is God; three Persons, each of whom is 
God; and the man Christ. We confess according to the Word 
of God, one God who is that Father from whom, and by whom, 
are all things; who by the word of his wisdom, and the spirit 
of his mouth, created all things; outside of whom there is no 
other God, nor third, nor fourth, nor Essentiatus, nor Personatus, 
for the reason that the Sacred Scriptures make no mention of 
the Trinity of God.” 

The cause of the Unitarians does not seem to have triumphed 
at this Synod. On the tenth day of its sessions the propositions 
of Davidis were successfully refuted by the Orthodox, who 
maintained that the Christian doctrine of the Trinity is not a 
device of the Pope of Rome, but a revelation of Holy Scripture. 
With this the Quaternitarian controversies ceased. The singular 
doctrine of the Quaternity was never again brought forward, 
either as a presumed article of the faith, or as a charge against 
the Orthodox Church, trumped up by those who in this manner 
covered their own perversion of the teachings of the Bible con- 
cerning the nature of the Godhead. 
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The uniform testimony of all ecclesiastical history is to the 
effect that an unrestrained investigation into the things of God 
which are beyond human ken, and a decline of piety, are con- 
comitants. The relation between them is that of cause and 
effect. But which is the cause? Which is the effect? Does 
a diminution of the spiritual life precede, or follow, the bold 
and necessarily unsuccessful research into the unknowable? 
Opinion on this point is divided. ach one thinks he can ad- 
duce historical evidence in support of the peculiar view which 
he has adopted. In the failure of the effort to establish, beyond 
a doubt, the priority of either, it may be asked whether the self- 
exaltation of reason, exercising itself presumptuously within 
the domain which God, by the reticence of the Scripture as to 
certain abstruse matters, .shews he has reserved to himself, 
should not be regarded as occupying a position midway between 
the decline of piety and the utter disappearance of the mani- 
festations of a vigorous religious life. Is nota failing faith the 
root of the rationalistic tree whose fruits, not those of the 
Spirit, are the opposites of “love, joy, peace, long-suffering, 
gentleness, goodness, meekness, and temperance ?”’ The record 
of the attempt to pierce into the mystery of the constitution of 
the Person of Christ, or into that of the nature of the Supreme 
God, is for an enduring example. It utters, as with the force 
and clearness of a trumpet-blast, a warning against the pursuit 
of a wisdom which is not “from above,’ and which, “not easy 
to be entreated,” is destitute of “ mercy,”’ but full of “partiality 
and hypocrisy.” The occasion for the observance of this warn- 
ing did not end with the subsidence of the agitation in the 
Church, caused by the Quaternitarian controversies. New 
attempts at an unattainable knowledge concerning matters 
which have been revealed without explanation, are constantly 
made. They drag the Church of every age into acrimonious 
debate and profitless discussion. Whence do they arise? 
Certainly not from strong faith, earnest consecration, intense 
activity in behalf of perishing souls; for the periods in the 
career of the Church, when she thus made her light shine, knew 
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nothing of them. It is not difficult to tell whither they lead. 
The disappearance of the piety that witnesses to the faith which 
disposes one to follow whither God leads, not outstripping the 
kind of communication which he was pleased to make concern- 
ing “ the mystery of godliness,” is the sure result of the elevation 
of the reason beyond the limitation imposed by the two-fold 
condition of the finiteness of the creature and the fall of man 
from the estate in which he was created, 











IV. 
THE GENERAL JUDGMENT. 
BY REV. C. Z. WEISER, D.D. 


THE mysterious sense of accountability, or responsibility, 
never and nowhere fails to assert itself within the sphere of 
normally developed manhood. ‘ Why is it?” “Whence is it?” 
“‘Whither does it point?” —these are the interesting quéries 
which confront the moral thinker, the legislator, the political 
economist, and the theologian, as soon as he endeavors to look 
into the deep abyss of human consciousness, in order to discern 
its nature, its rising, and its setting. 

All efforts in this direction have ended in the conviction, that 
it is in a fundamental, or constitutional sense, a factor in man’s 
being, and that the attempt to solve the problem any further is 
like undertaking the task of fathoming his moral nature as such. 
Nor ought the study to be pronounced a fruitless search, large 
as the unknown quantity prove, since the attaining to the foot 
of a mountain, which we know, at a glance, to be insurmount- 
able, does not excite in us a feeling of disappointment, still less 
one of irritability, but of reverence, both in consequence, as 
well as in spite, of our helplessness. We realize the meaning 
of the ancient seer’s saying: “Such knowledge is too wonderful 
for me; it is high, I cannot attain unto it.’’ All the more 
readily do we bow down before ourselves and our own kind, 
when we clearly discern the fact, that man’s interior is indeed 
unfathomable, and is not to be dissected by the scalpel of the 
anatomist. It is one of the delusions which spell-binds the 
modern sciolists, who flatter themselves to have achieved an 
exhaustive discovery of man’s origin, constitution and destiny, 
ae as process of evolution. Such a mind is like the ur- 
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chin, who gazes gladly at the transparent man-picture which 
frequently graces the gate-way of some secular almanacs, be- 
cause it enables him to obtain a correct view of his “true in- 
wardness,” Alas! if our entirety were to be so easily sounded. 
Then might we too endorse his simian origin; yea, and his 
simian destiny, indeed ! 

He only as he realizes that he is “fearfully and wonderfully 
made,” will feel the force of Pagan poet and Christian apostle: 
“For we His offspring are.” Acts xvii. 28. So beholding in 
himself such a piece of Divine workmanship, the reverent stu- 
dent of anthropology may likewise account for the mysterious 
sense of accountability, asserting itself, by referring it to the 
Créator’s hand. And an assumption of this order humiliates 
the searcher after man’s nature no more than does the acqui- 
escence in the axioms of a Euclid abase his reason, when study- 
ing the science of geometry. Man must rest his knowledge on 
some pedestal of faith, whether he would study the science of 
faith, or the faith of science. 

A like mystery envelops the Tribunal before which man is 
finally to render his ultimate account. ‘Is it Personal Con- 
science?” “Is it Public Conscience?” “Is it Cesar?” “Is it 
God?”—these questions form a line of thought, along which 
the mind is sure to run, as soon as a search is made after the 
legitimate and ultimate court before which this constitutional 
sense of responsibility feels itself attracted. And whatever 
variations we may notice in the discussion of the subject, or in 
the numerous attempts the thoughtful have made to bring a 
true and satisfactory answer to light, the polarization of the 
human consciousness itself towards some judgment-seat is 
surely not denied. 

However thankful we may feel over the learned labor spent 
in discovering this ever-impending tribunal, as well as for the 
results obtained, no one can avoid asking: Whether Chris- 
tianity and Christian civilization, after their work of centuries, 
have not succeeded in conducting mankind nearer into the 
presence of the ultimate tribunal and Judge than the Pagan 
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and Jewish conscience stood, now that “the true Light, which 
lighteth every man that cometh into the world,” hath shined? 
The religious mind is enabled to pleasure along, all through 
Mythology even, just because such a felt presence of “the 
Gods” is realized, to whom the ancients believed themselves so 
near. And in the path of Psalmody, we are made to hear the 
earnest exclamation: “ Whither shall I go from thy Spirit? or 
whither shall [ flee from thy presence? If I ascend up into 
heaven, thou art there: if I make my bed in hell, behold, thou 
art there. If I take the wings of the morning, and dwell in 
the uttermost parts of the sea; even there shall thy hand lead 
me, and thy right hand shall hold me.” Yea, all the ante- 
christian ages confessed themselves to be directly accountable 
to Jupiter or Jehovah, whilst a post-christian humanity is 
asking the way to its infallible tribunal and Righteous Arbiter 
of men and things. And if the answer be rendered: “ For we 
must all appear before the judgment-seat of Christ,” our prac- 
tical age responds coldly to the solution, and regards the for- 
mula as expressing a truth, indeed, but one that is yet vague 
and far removed from its realization. The Pagan’s conviction, 
which realizes a Zeus’s continual and near presence, “‘in whom 
we live, and move, and have our being,” the Israelite’s conso- 
lation, of a righteous Lord at hand, ever watchful and ready to 
dispense impartial justice for the evil and the good; yea, the 
secular economy, which erects its courts of law before the face 
of mankind, to allot direct rewards and penalties :—these all 
Seem to exert. a larger and more efficient influence on society 
than the dogma of a coming Christ to judge the quick and 
dead at some distant stage in the history of the world. The 
Christian Creed is faithfully and correctly repeated in the as- 
sembly of the faithful, by old and young, from first to last; 
and although its articles concerning the incarnation, suffering, 
death, resurrection and ascension of Christ are accepted as 
consummated facts, without the least reservation, who does not 
experience a ‘falling off,’ as it were, so soon as 4e is challenged 
to confess his belief in the second advent of that same Lord, 
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“in like manner as ye have seen him go into heaven,” to judge 
the world? We venture to declare, that every believer, let his 
faith be never so orthodox and whole-hearted, is obliged, never- 
theless, to acknowledge a chilling sensation, when this point in 
the history of his Lord is reached. 

And just here the way opens for us to assign the reason or 
cause, why this fearfully solemn article in the Creed should be 
so reservedly uttered, so weakly responded to by the Christian 
conscience, and prove itself so little able to rally the ardor of 
the congregation, as against a Christmas or Easter festival, or 
to influence the public opinion of the community. 

It will be the aim of these pages to disrobe the doctrine of a 
General Judgment, as taught in the Holy Scriptures, of some 
of the foreign paraphernalia in which human wisdom has en. 
shrouded it, and which we firmly believe to be in no small 
measure responsible for the relatively light weight this article 
of faith has come to draw on the scale of the belief of mankind, 

As the articles of the Christian Creed, concerning the con- 
ception, birth, suffering, death, resurrection and ascension of 
our Lord, are directly followed by the weighty declaration :— 
“ From thence He shall come to judge the quick and the dead,” 
this constitutes the pivotal point in the series of mysteries 
which enter and compose His glorious history. We turn from 
a cluster of consummated facts, to what is yet to be, at this 
well-defined line. A fruiting of all that has germinated and 
blossomed is now awaited. And as our minds are so consti- 
tuted as to receive facts, which have already transpired, after 
a manner somewhat different from the style in which we accept 
events and realities, which are yet to come to pass, it is easy 
to account for that variation in our spiritual experience, during 
the confession of “our undoubted Christian faith,” at this junc- 
ture. But such a variation in the spiritual experience of the 
Christian ought surely not to amount to a less hearty endorse- 
ment of those facts which are marked on the schedule of the 
Creed, as lying in the domain of the future, than that which 
we are ready to affix to all that has actually occurred in the 
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past; or, least of all, dare it turn into such a doubting faith as 
to cease to exert an equally controlling and moulding influence 
on the consciences of men and communities. 

It is assumed too generally, that the Second Advent of the 
Lord, and the General Judgment, are simultaneous events, if 
not one and identical, indeed. From whatever quarter the 
authorities for this theory pretend to be derived, it does not 
appear to lie either on the face or in the bosom of the Divine 
record. These several events are not made to coalesce in the 
teachings of Christ, or in the writings of the Evangelists. 
Whilst they are made to stand in a complementary relation to 
each other, His Second Advent is ever represented as an event 
succeeding the General Judgment, in the order of time. From 
our Lord’s Ascension into Heaven, both the Scriptures and the 
Creed date His enthronement “at the right hand of God,” 
whilst His Second Advent, or manifestation of Himself in 
Glory, to the sight of all men and angels, follows, as the ulti- 
mate efflorescence and fruiting of the Judgment ordeal, com. 
menced at His exaltation, and ever since going forward, over 
men and nations, without intermission. As erroneous as it 
were, to suppose that the forces and laws of Nature remained 
suspended or dormant, until the fields and meadows become 
alive in flowers and golden grain, so too must we refuse to 
assent to an inactive Christ, ever since His exaltation to the 
right hand of God in the Heavens, until the day of manifesta- 
tion dawns upon the race and the world. It were not in accord 
with the natural sun’s working, which silently, yet effectually, 
performs its labor from the Spring epoch down to the season 
of harvest, when the result of a long and uninterrupted course 
of diligent labor manifests itself; nor do the Sacred Scriptures 
challenge us to believe, that the laws of the Kingdom of Grace 
and Glory, made alive by the Sun of Righteousness, work by a 
method wholly different, now that He has risen at His spiritual 
zenith. 

The primitive faithful ever felt themselves walking, as in the 
eye of Christ, who had ascended on high, for the immediate pur- 
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pose and end of executing the functions of His majestic office of 
Judge of the quick and dead. His own solemn words, touching 
the Father “committing all judgment unto the Son,” conveyed 
no prospective sound or meaning to their ears, but commended 
themselves as expressing plainly what is now in progress. The 
throne of the Son of Man was for them already erected and 
ascended, and “the hour when the dead shall hear the voice of 
the Son of God, and they that hear shall live,” was for them 
not only “coming,” but a time that “now is,” as well. It was 
the realization of this truth of a judgment now in progress that 
rendered the martyr and confessor so heroic even unto death. 
The Advent of the Holy Ghost, the destruction of Jerusalem, 
and whatever other dire or inspiring changes befell their own 
several ages, were to their minds but the beginning of the 
Lord’s judicial process. Nor are the declarationsof the inspired 
writers in any sense different from the texts which the Master 
had Himself laid down for them. The oft-repeated saying, 
‘The Lord is at hand!” became a rallying cry for them in their 
battle with the powers of evil, only in its first and original sense. 
The exhortation of the faithful to activity and patience grounded 
itself largely on the graphic thought,—“ Wherefore, ‘seeing we 
also are compassed about with so great a cloud of witnesses, let 
us lay aside every weight, and the sin which doth so easily beset 
us, and let us run with patience the race that is set before us, 
looking unto Jesus, the author and finisher of our faith.” 

It is nowhere pretended by the sacred scribes to date the 
time of our Lord’s manifestation, indeed ; but nothing is more 
foreign from their minds or pens than that the Lord shall only 
eommence His Judgment at some far-off; distant day. They 
sharply distinguished between the beginning and the end; be- 
tween the germination and the harvest, between His Ascension 
to the throne and the final manifestation of its results in the 
sight of Heaven and Earth. 

Since men have lost sight of the distinction which is yet 
plainly drawn in the Gospel and Epistles between Christ's 
Judgment, as one event, and His Second Advent in Glory, they 
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_ find themselves compelled, not seldom, to declare that the good 
apostles and evangelists had actually been mistaken in their ex- 
pectations in reference to the time ‘“ when the Son of man shall 
come in His glory.” 

It is a severe taxing of our faith, however, to believe that the 
sacred writers would attempt the task of fixing the time of our 
Lord’s manifestation, notwithstanding the declaration by His 
own lips,—* But of that day and hour knoweth no man, no, not 
the angels of heaven, but my Father only.” Unless we assume 
that they did not undertake to solve what He assured them 
must remain a mystery to men and angels, and a sole secret 
with God, we can hardly save their reputation as inspired 
writers. It is far more satisfactory for us to believe that how- 
ever nigh and active the ascended and enthroned Lord proved, 
as Judge of mankind and the world, through the revolutions and 
convulsions going forward in history, yet they did not pretend 
to say when the final consummation should be attained in the 
course of Providence, when the “day of the Lord” should dawn 
on which “ the coming of the Son of man” would occur, “as the 
lightning cometh out of the east, and shineth even unto the 
west.” We would even rather believe that those primitive pas- 
tors of the faithful were more concerned to keep their flocks 
watchful and ready for His appearing in the moment of their 
death, which is to every mortal a manifestation of the Lord, 
and, in miniature, a picture of His Advent to mankind at large. 

In his Second Epistle (Chap. IIT.), St. Peter speaks of “the 
day of the Lord,” “the day of God,” “the day of judgment” as 
“a thousand years,” and then again of the period “as one day” 
of twenty-four hours. What a paradox! wesay. And it is 
such, unless we are ready to assume that a distinction holds be- 
tween the era of Judgment, on the one side, and its Manifesta- 
tion before men and angels, on the other. The full, round sea- 
son during which the world’s judicial government is conducted 
by the Lord is symbolized graphically by “the thousand years,” 
by the apostle, and is not meant to signify that actual number 
of years ; whilst the “one day” represents the sudden and start- 
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ling revelation of Himself in His glorious Kingdom. As the 
process of maturing may protract itself, accordingly as His dis- 
ciples may zealously or less diligently prove co-workers in 
bringing near the harvest, the scoffer feels himself justified to 
taunt the believer with a tardiness on the part of his expected 
Lord. But St. Peter would not have his flock to interpret his 
Lord’s delaying of His revelation as a “ slackness ” on God’s 
part, but as a “long suffering” rather, for the very fact that 
the Lord is unwilling to break in upon Mankind ere the earing 
and ripening of the world shall yield yet more for the heavenly 
garners, even as a tornado breaks over a field of unripe grain, 
and destroys it all. Yet that day must, at last, dawn, let man- 
kind be watchful or asleep; and its arrival will be like unto the 
doom-days of other ages and people, as unexpected “ as a thief 
in the night.” And should any ask: ‘Where is the promise 
of His coming? since the fathers fell asleep, all things continue 
as they were from the beginning of creation,” we may point to 
the cumulating signs of the drawing nearer of “the day of the 
Lord’s” manifestation, even as the changing tinge of the har- 
vest-field proves the drawing nigher of the time for ingathering. 
Whatever proofs the primitive age of Christianity afforded to 
believers, in this age of Grace the signs are so numerous and 
striking as to enable the fool to understand and him running, 
even to read them. The “light which lightens every man 
that cometh into the world” has been “shining more and more 
unto the perfect day,” because of its continual approach. Our 
own age, if it is not above all preceding ones an era of revela- 
tion, is to be regarded, verily, as a generation of discovery and 
uncovering, in consequence of the multiplied and ever accumu- 
lating light from the coming nearer of the Sun of Righteous- 
ness. Cities entombed for centuries are resurrected and placed 
in open day; many forces of Nature, so long escaping the sight 
of man, are discerned, named and utilized in the engine, the 
electric wire and light-post; the unknown regions and waste 
places of the globe are entered by the bold navigators and ex- 
plorers; languages once spoken and then forgotten for a long 
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period, are reilluminated and read again by the scholar of to- 
day ; the laws of storm and weather, that had been working in 
thick darkness from the beginning of creation, are now unfolded 
and explained. The empire of Science, which many are fearing 
as boding no good for the Kingdom of Faith, seems all ablaze 
with light, as never before. But, if this is not in consequence 
of the ‘‘ light that is shining more and more unto the perfect 
day,” it is hard to account for its abundance and seven-fold 
brightness beyond what any previous age produced. Every 
generation awards to its predecessors the premium for having 
been so much better, ever since the days of Solomon and Nestor. 
How are we to account for this ever-repeated self-condemnation 
on the part of the cycles of time? The best answer that has 
yet been given is, that it is owing to the increasing light, by 
which the full depth of a fallen humanity is set in plainer view. 
Without deciding the query, whether the world is growing better 
or worse, it is safe to say, that whether the one or the other, 
whatever it be, its real nature is more and better manifested. 
And it is probable that men will keep on saying the same thing 
until the Sun of Righteousness breaks upon the world in His 
mid-day splendor, and reveals to the eyes of all men, the deep 
hell into which sin has plunged it, and challenge the confession, 
that the only relief from ruin is “a new heavens and a new 
earth, in which dwelleth righteousness,” according to St. Peter's 
declaration. 

We believe ourselves to be borne out, in the position we 
have assumed, by the sayings of the sacred writers touching 
the judicial government, which our enthroned Lord is carrying 
forward in reference to mankind and the world that now is. 
The Lord is compared to “‘ the morning star,” to “The Sun of 
Righteousness ;” He calls Himself “the light of the world.” 
St. Paul speaks of mortals “being made manifest before the 
judgment-seat of Christ.” All direct reference to “a judg- 
ment to come” emphasizes the feature of revelation, manifesta- 
tion, and making known in the light of Christ. “This is the 
judgment, that light is come into the world,” &. (John 3: 19). 
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Nor is the Divine record in conflict with the common sense of 
mankind in regard to the erection of such a tribunal, before 
which “is nothing covered, that shall not be revealed ; and hid» 
that shall not be made known.” No earthly tribunal that is es- 
tablished after the fact of transgression has transpired can es- 
cape the execration of mankind. An ex post facto law is uni- 
versally condemned by an enlightened public conscience. All 
healthy laws and lawful tribunals are to act prospectively. The 
sacred writings do but re-echo the deeply set sense of the race 
in this, as in all other instincts. So far as death and the judg- 
ment pertain to the Christian man, we are assured that he has 
“passed” safely through, and that he has no condemnation to 
fear. It is rather for his vindication, or manifestation before 
all, that he is to become a participator at all in the final ordeal 
through which the world is topass. And thewickedis declared 
by our Lord to be “* condemned already,” ere the General Judg- 
ment shall close in the Second Advent of the Lord. It is hardly 
possible to reconcile the various references of Scripture, which 
now speak of bringing all men into judgment, and then making 
exceptions of others again; or, which now postpone the Judg- 
ment to the end of the world, and then again bring it nigh, even 
to the very door of men and theirday. If, however, we conceive 
of the General Judgment as an ordeal which had its beginning 
at the Ascension of Christ, and is steadily progressing toward 
its end, when Christ’s Second Advent in Glory shall occur, 
amid an ineffable light, which shall reveal all men and things as 
they are, it becomes at once plain how all these declarations 
embody, each and all, the truth. 

It is to be regretted, however, that the office of a Judge has 
sunk so low in thescale of public opinion. The ermine, once so 
generally worn by the magistrates, is acostly fur of pure white, 
with sharply defined spots of jet black. It was held to be em- 
blematical of the purity of his official acts. The personal char- 
acter of the wearer was not intended to be prefigured by this 
historical ensign, as is supposed by many. That might, indeed, 
not differ from the character of the contending attorneys or 
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advocates, striving for a client, or against the accused arraigned at 
the bar of justice; nor differ, it may be, in certain cases, from 
an adjudged criminal. We may conceive of a judge who is 
himself judged and condemned,—e. g., Bacon. 

The badge of purity, however, was significant in so far as it 
was designed to exhibit the fair and just decision at which the 
magistrate strove to arrive. The judge’s province is not to 
acquit or condemn, to utter the sentence of guilt or innocence ; 
but to discover and maintain, from first to last, the golden line 
of truth and fact, amid the layers and over-layers of exaggera- 
tion, misrepresentation, prevarication, reservation and false- 
hood. He is the guardian of the “truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth,” throughout the entire controversy. 
That is his high and honorable office while sitting in judgment 
on the acts of his fellow-men. 

Alas! for the incumbent, and thrice alas! for society, if the 
magistrate sees himself but in the light in which a policeman, a 
constabular agent or an executioner walks, on whom devotes 
the sad duty of casting into prison, or of slaying on the block 
and scaffold. The unhappy incumbent of the high-priestly 
office, who bade the frenzied-rabble to smite St. Paul on the 
mouth, drew from the apostle of the Gentiles a deserved 
rebuke, in the words, “God shall smite thee, thou whited 
wall! For sittest thou to judge me after the law, and com- 
mandest me to be smitten contrary to the law?” It is true, 
after learning that the miserable man occupied the office of a 
High Priest, he confessed himself guilty of contempt of court, 
yet hedid not retract or apologize for his words, but left his 
opinion stand as an expression of the contempt which is felt 
toward every judicial character who disgraces and soils the 
ermine by his own unworthiness. 

Even the reward or penalty, as the case may call for, can- 
not be said to issue from him who sits on the tribunal of justice, 
since both the one as the other must be regarded as having 
been conceived and measured out in advance by the law enac- 
ted and engrossed on the Code. The judge but utters the 
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canon of right and justice, as that had been formulated in the 
public conscience by the Voz Dei. So much our dictionaries 
tell us, deriving the term “judge” from jus and dico, one who 
declares the law. Evident as it must be, that such a magistrate 
is not an arbitrary legislator, nor an executioner, but a veritable 
guardian of the truth, or right relation, of all things relevant 
to the case in hand, in the measure after which human tribu- 
nals can effect so desirable an end, yet this view is by no 
means generally held, as little as it is remembered, that the 
familiar expression “ Court ” signifies “ investigation,” “survey,” 
“ sifting.” 

We once listened with approbation to a retired ex-Judge 
of the Supreme Court, exhorting a number of young collegians 
to exert their prospective influence towards forever relegating 
an elective Judiciary, as the surest and speediest method by 
which to elevate the office above the plane of the constabulary 
in the minds of the masses. The force which his suggestion, 
touching a repristinating of the Scriptural idea of the Judge 
of all the earth, and the General Judgment, we could not but 
feel and have ever since been favorably inclined to restore the 
method of securing an Appointed Judiciary. The creation of 
a better popular sentiment in regard to the high and noble po- 
sition of earthly magistrates, and the clearer conception of the 
native and legitimate functions of their office, would soon reflect 
itself, we venture to assert, in the revival of an evangelic view 
of Christ’s Judicature, in the individual believer, in the con- 
gregation, and in the Christian public. The vindictive and 
revenging features, which glare through the Pagan tribunals, 
would surely not stand in the foreground, and terrorize the soul 
of the confessor, as soon as he professes his faith in the arti- 
cle:—“ From thence He shall come to judge the quick and 
the dead.” Whatever majesty the Gospels and Epistles invest 
our Lord in, ‘‘ When the Son of man shall come in his glory, and 
all the holy angels with Him,” sitting “upon the throne of his 
glory,” the dooming characteristics, which are so generally 
made to monopolize our minds whenever He confronts us as the 
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Judge of mankind, are not chiefly emphasized. The declara- 
tions,— “ Depart from me, ye cursed into everlasting fire, pre- 
pared for the devil and his angels!"’; ‘* These shall go away 
to everlasting punishment” !; ‘ There shall be weeping and 
gnashing of teeth!” :—these, indeed, are published without 
hesitation or reserve. But, if they are not meant to proclaim 
the consequences of transgressing the laws of eternal justice, as 
always and everywhere in force, and not as penalties arbitrarily 
devised by our Lord. now avengingly executed on the sinners, 
then it is difficult, indeed, to reconcile therewith the many say- 
ings of God, as a Being of infinite Love, and of His Son, as 
“the brightness of his glory, and the express image of his per- 
son.” We do not so regard a judge uttering the sentence of a 
broken law upon the wrong-doer, let the guilty one be never 
so deeply dyed in crime, but exonerate the magistrate from 
all and every particle of vengeance. We even cherish a feeling 
of congratulation over an advanced order of civilization, which 
neither allows nor knows a sentiment of revenge, on the side 
of its legal agents or courts of law. And for a much stronger 
reason should Christendom avoid the instilling of a vindictive 
spirit in the loving heart of the righteous Judge. 

David preferred to fall into the hands of God, rather than to 
defend himself against his fellow-men. A Job is anxious to 
plead his cause before God. The publican is ready to trust his 
case, bad as it was, to God's decision. And in every instance, 
where an unwarped human consciousness is left to cry out, just 
such a conviction, that an absolutely just and fair yerdict will 
result from the mouth of God, will be felt. 

The name which our Lord almost invariably confers upon 
Himself is the Son of man. Much stress is laid on the glori- 
ous fact, that Christ was born of a woman; that He became 
like us in all points ; that He is an elder brother ; that the 
Mediator between God and mankind is “ the Man Christ Jesus” ; 
“that we havean Advocate and High Priest, Who can be touched 
with a feeling of our infirmities.” It is the most cheering truth 
in the Holy Scriptures, that the divine sympathy which the 
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Redeemer bears in our behalf, is real and deep. All believers 
joy and rejoice over it, and hail the fact, as the chief ground 
for encouragement to comply with His kindly invitation :— 
‘Come unto Me, all ye that labour, and are heavy laden, and 
I will give you rest.” Then, surely ought the believer not to 
forget or ignore the Lord’s Humanity, when He is sitting over 
him as his Judge. He is then and there, and at all other times 
and places, “The Son of man.” In this character St. Stephen 
saw him “ standing on the right hand of God,” at the gate of an 
open heaven, when the proto-martyr entered into glory. And 
it should be to every follower of Christ, rather a source of joy 
than of dread, that a righteous judgment is awaiting him, at 
the mouth of Jesus, instead of God, who “is a consuming fire,” 
whom the Israelite feared to behold, lest he must die. 

The First Advent of our Lord occurred after a manner 
vastly otherwise than had been the expectation of the most 
evangelical Israelite. Special illumination and vision were not 
competent to prevent disappointment and perplexity in the 
best and noblest minds. We speak harshly of that people 
now, and think them slow indeed to read and understand the 
Scriptures, so largely illuminated for our age. And just that 
same temptation, we sometimes surmise, awaits God’s hosts 
again, in reference to Christ’s Second Advent. The popular 
conception and expectation, built on the tropical and figurative 
sayings of Scripture, may prove as largely divergent from the 
reality as had been the Incarnation from the cherished hope of 
prophet and people. The danger is not, that His glorious 
second coming will be less majestic than the Christian portrays 
it, by any means; but may not all those grand hyperboles of 
Christ and Evangelists mean something far more than men have 
discovered? The advent of Jesus, though disappointing to the 
Jew, had yet been of a far more exalted order than he could 
read in all the splendid imagery and ecstatic song of his age. 
Even so may the second advent of the Lord in glory be after a 
style which might cause chagrin in the believer, did he now see 
it, and yet immeasurably excel his most elevated conception in 
fact. He may paint the King of Glory in the tints and trap- 
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pings of a World-Cesar, thinking that picture to be the only 
representation that comes near to what is foretold in the Gos- 
pels and Epistles; and were he now told, that nothing like so 
carnal and earthly a scene shall come to pass, he might feel 
like complaining of having had his expectations raised too high. 
And yet such a degrading view will not be borne out, we may 
be very sure of. But, will His coming in glory, then, be on a 
lower plane than is foretold? By no means! And yet it will] 
be on one so different from our interpretation, that with the 
Queen of Sheba, we will say, “that the half had not been told 
us!” If, for instance, it is written: “Thy throne, O God, is 
forever and ever;” “The Lord’s throne is in the heavens ;”— 
are we, nevertheless, obliged to believe in an actual transferring 
of His throne to some lower and temporal quarter, at His Sec- 
ond Advent, lest we do too sparing justice to the description 
of it? May we speak of the natural sun’s rising and setting, 
of a coming and of a going, without doing too little reverence 
to the truth of science, though the sun remains fixed; but yet 
not be doing full justice to the words of Revelation, unless we 
subscribe to a literal removal of King and Court into lower 
regions ? 

If the natural sun can send out ‘line’ and ‘voice’ to all the 
ends of the earth, and still remain fixed in a permanent centre, 
may not the Sun of Righteousness, the Sun of all suns, shine 
‘from the east into the west,’ and yet abide forever on His 
throne, which is so fixed that it shall ‘never be moved?’ If 
such a plain question should be thought to be bordering on the 
mystical and transcendental, it may be asked, further: Whether 
a feeling of dissatisfaction is experienced, because the natural 
sun is not literally seen to go forth as “a bridegroom, coming 
out of his chamber, and rejoicing as a strong man, to run a 
race?” Surely, the reality of that sun’s doings is far more 
excellent than what its imagery indicates. Then, is a feeling 
of sadness to overwhelm us, if we should, perchance, be told, 
that the Second Advent of the Lord will be similar to the 
coming and going of the lower sun, in that His throne is fixed, 
which does yet not prevent the rays of His glory to bathe all 
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mankind in light? If we are accustomed to speak of the arri- 
val of the sun, at the coming of Spring, when there has been 
no actual or material changing of position, on the part of the 
luminary, and do not feel guilty of misrepresentation, is it a 
misrepresentation to teach that same truth with reference to 
the coming of the Lord of Glory, at the vernal and harvest 
season of the plan of redemption? 

True, as it is, that we are ever declaring His “ coming,” we 
need not on that account hold to a journeying of a prince with 
his retinue, excursing from heaven to the earth. Spring and 
summer “come” too; but only in the sense, that the earth 
moves in a different relation to the sun, rather than that the 
sun relates itself differently to the earth. And so too may we 
speak of the ‘‘ coming of the Son of Man,” because humanity 
has placed itself into such a good and right fellowship to its 
Lord, as that His glory may reach and embrace all. If such a 
change of character and relation were not to occur, on the side 
of mankind, the Lord could not come at all, however solicitous 
He were, to “dwell with His people.” It is this preparation 
of mankind, that His preventing grace is endeavoring to effect 
continually, through the judgment ordeal now going forward, 
by means of that ‘‘ Light which enlightens every man that cometh 
into the world,” and which is ever becoming “brighter and 
brighter unto the perfect day” of the Lord. 

When it is declared by our Lord:—“And before him shall 
be gathered ail nations,” we are not to think only of the “ na- 
tions,” then indwelling the earth, lest we fall into the error of 
some of the early Christians, whom St. Paul was obliged to in- 
struct in a better way. ‘‘ But I would not have you to be ig- 
norant, brethren, concerning them which are asleep, that ye 
sorrow not, even as others which have no hope. For if we 
believe that Jesus died and rose again, even so them also which 
sleep in Jesus will God bring with him. For this we say unto 
you by the word of the Lord, that we which are alive and re- 
main unto the coming of the Lord shall not prevent them which 
are asleep.” Dean Alford speaks well on this point: “ These 
Thessalonians had been strangely: excited about the coming of 
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the Lord’s kingdom. Perhaps the Apostle’s preaching among 
them had taken especially this form; for he was accused before 
magistrates of saying that there was besides or superior to 
Cesar another King, one Jesus. And in this excitement of 
the Thessalonians, fancying as they did that the Lord’s coming 
would come in their own time, they thought that their friends 
who through Jesus had died a happy death were losers by not 
having lived to witness the Lord's coming. Indeed, they sor- 
rowed for them as those that had no hope: by which expression 
it seems likely, that they even supposed them to be altogether 
cut off from the benefits and blessedness of that coming, by not 
having been able to see it in the flesh.” Thereupon St. Paul 
puts them right by saying—using the same argument as in that 
great resurrection chapter, 1 Cor. xv.,—that “if we believe 
that Jesus Himself died and rose again, even so also those who 
through Jesus have fallen asleep will God bring with Him,”’ 
that is, will God bring back to us when He brings back Jesus. 

“Tt is to be especially noted, too, that the apostle uses in this 
connection the strange expression: “For the Lord Himself 
shall descend from Heaven * * * . Then we which are alive 
and remain shall be caught up together with them in the clouds, 
to meet the Lord in the air; and so shall we ever be with the 
Lord.” As this is not the final scene in the ending drama of 
the world, but the period in which the Second Advent shal] 
occur, the phrase, “the Lord Himself shall descend,” may be 
read: “the Lord being still descending from heaven, and on 
the way to this world.” So, then, even this saying does but 
confirm the position adhered to in our discussion, that the 
Judgment-process, ever in progress, is one of a greater shedding 
of light upon mankind, until its mid-day splendor, when the 
quick and the dead will surround the Son of Man. 

The separation, too, of the children of light from the children 
of darkness, “as a shepherd divideth his sheep from the goats,” 
indicates a winnowing and clarifying process, which we can 
only conceive of as possible, in consequence of the ineffable 
light that shall blaze around. The apostle to the Gentiles 
grasps the grand thought, as he writes to his flock at Ephesus: 
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“That He might sanctify and cleanse it with. the washing of 
water by the word, that He might present it to Himself a glo- 
rious church, not having spot or wrinkle, or any such thing ; 
but that it should be holy and without blemish.” No wonder 
that “the day of the Lord” should ever be held up to the 
minds of the Faithful as a time that is to be hailed! “ Lift up 
your heads!” exhorts our Saviour, when the “signs” of its 
drawing nigher appear. Even in the face of the terrible and 
trying nature of those signs, still they’are to be glad and jubi- 
lant, because the full and fearful exposure of the wickedness of 
mankind and the world, in the increasing fulness of light, is to 
be regarded by the saints as a proof of the nearness of the try- 
ing and revealing light of the Sun of Righteousness. Wicked- 
ness will be brought to its ripeness precisely in consequence of 
its nearness; and though the children of this world will take it 
as an evidence of the degeneration of mankind, and chuckle 
over the fruitlessness of the plan of redemption; yea, though 
the very elect may faint; the burning Sun of the world’s har- 
vest shall keep steadily on in an ever-increasing heat, and thus 
ripen both the wheat and the tares for their several garners. 
But all the results that shall “manifest” themselves, in the 
righteous and the wicked, may be as little charged upon the 
Saviour as the husbandman would charge home to the natural 
sun any avenging thought. 

It is no encouragement to the skeptic, that Christendom 
should ever refer to the Second Advent of the Lord as a day 
of destruction and doom. The Lord constantly presents it as 
a day of “redemption” for the believer. And the very essence 
of that redemption is the separation and deliverance from evil ; 
from the empire of darkness, as noon wholly separates day 
from night. The Gospels and the Epistles are the ground out 
of which the articles of the Creed, and thoroughly Christian 
hymns, spring. Whatever terror it may and ought to excite 
in the unbeliever, the faithful soul is ever ready to sing: “O 
Jesu Christ! Du machst es lang, mit Deinem Jeiingsten, Tage!” 

In all ages, and among all people, as we have seen, the hu- 
man consciousness confesses to a sense of accountability. Man- 
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kind acquiesces in the belief, that it is an essential factor in 
man’s constitution. All efforts to discover the ultimate court, 
before which an account is to be at last rendered, have ended 
in the conviction, that man can only be challenged by a power 
above or superior to himself, to answer for his conduct and life. 
Christianity proclaims the plainest formula that has ever been 
conceived: ‘* From thence He shall come to judge the quick and 
the dead.” That a truth so solemn, and so constantly repeated 
and endorsed by Christendom, should yet exert so compara- 
tively slight an influence on the spirit and conduct of its own 
avowers, we found to result from the erroneous thought, that 
the ascension of the Lord had actually separated Him from 
mankind, and postponed the Judgment to some unknown and 
distant day; whereas the Scriptures represent mankind as now 
walking under His immediate eye. The Judgment, which He 
is exercising over the world, it has been maintained, partakes 
of the nature of a revelation, by virtue of a light that is shining 
more and more unto the perfect day. The Second Advent of 
the Lord, it is held on the ground of the Gospel and Epistle, 
shall occur at the consummation of the Judgment ordeal, in 
consequence of the Sun of Righteousness attaining its zenith. 
In that ineffable light, all men and things shall reveal their 
true nature before men and angels. The uttering of their seve- 
ral destinies was declared to be rather the declarations of the 
normal states of spirits, accordingly as they did or did not live 
after the law of right. 

We firmly believe, that such a conviction of Christ’s nearness 
and constant judgment will exercise more of a governing influ- 
ence on society than any theory may effect which removes the 
Judge of the quick and the dead far away, and postpones the 
Judgment to some remote crisis of the world’s history, which 
no system of chronology has yet been able to date, even though 
it be preached from the house-tops with stentorian tongue. 

As the Resurrection of the Christian has its beginning 
already in the present life, which will consummate itself at the 
last day, so too, has the Judgment commenced at the exaltation 
of our —_ that shall end in the general Judgment. 

1 











V. 


THE OBLIGATION TO MAKE DISCIPLES OF ALL 
THE NATIONS. 


BY PROFESSOR E. V. GERHART, D. D. 


In explicit terms the Lord Jesus Christ has laid on His 
people the obligation to proclaim the Gospel in all lands and 
among all nations. This obligation embraces the populations 
living in apostolic times, and all succeeding generations of all 
races onward to the Second Coming. It is His will that al} 
nations become His disciples, in order that from age to age all 
men may be enriched by His grace, and that He may be glori- 
fied in them. 

This perpetual obligation is supported and enforced by two 
general reasons: the one is the honor and glory of Jesus Christ, 
the other is derived from the evils and miseries of the world. 
All men need the regeneration and salvation at hand for them 
in the Person and work of Christ; and Christ, in the interest of 
the kingdom of God, commands that He be proclaimed to all 
the nations. His kingdom requires the discipleship and the 
service of the whole world, 

I propose to consider both reasons ; but I shall emphasize the 
positive one rather than the negative. The principal ground of 
the obligation is to be seen in the Person and kingdom of Jesus 
Christ. 


NECESSITIES OF THE NATIONS, 


All men need the religion of Christ. Being fallen, they need 
recovery from the consequences of their apostasy ; being guilty 
and depraved, they need pardon and purification; being subject 
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to the law of death, they need the new birth, the resurrection 
from the dead, and the eternal life of which Christ alone is the 
author. 

Among the races and nations of the world there exist wide 
differences as to intellect and culture, morality and religion, 
history and civilization. Some are higher on the scale of in- 
telligence, moral character and religious worship; others lower 
Some in greater measure are suffering the evils of sin, others 
less. But as regards the radical perverseness of human nature, 
there is no difference. All have sinned and come short of the 
glory of God. 

All nations have areligion; and some ethnic religions possess 
much precious truth. Belief in the existence of Deity, the 
sense of dependence on a superhuman Being, the instinct of 
worship, the perception of right and wrong, personal existence 
after death, future happiness or misery—these and other relig- 
ious ideas are common to pagan nations, and are recognized as 
true by Christianity, But no moral nor religious truths pos- 
sessed by the pagan world can establish peace between man and 
God, nor bring the individual into ethical harmony with himself, 
nor abolish the law of sin and death. The perverseness of hu- 
man nature, the self-condemnation of the conscience, and the 
unsatisfied longing after the supreme Good remain; and in the 
hearts of the more earnest the sense of these radical evils in. 
creases with the progress of time. Pagan beliefs, pagan sacri- 
fices, pagan asceticisms, and pagan prayers, whatever spiritual or 
moral worth they may possess, or whatever benefits may accrue 
to the worshippers, nevertheless fail to break the reign of moral 
evil. 

Neither can the sciences nor philosophy afford relief. The 
history of the most highly endowed pagan nations, and the tes- 
timony of men gifted with the best order of genius, like Socrates, 
or who were successful in maturing the highest grade of natural 
morality, like the Antonines and Epictetus, witness to the in- 
sufficiency of man’s own acquisitions in knowledge or wisdom, 
Wisdom is turned into folly, and knowledge convicts itself of 
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gross ignorance. As in the sphere of religion one system re- 
eedes and another gains the ascendancy, as contrary cults com- 
mingle, each seeking to supplant its predecessor, so in the 
sphere of metaphysical thought philosophy has followed philos- 
ophy, each claiming superiority over the others, yet all confess- 
ing that the central problems of human life have not been 
solved. 

Much less have we any ground for the assumption that ma- 
terial progress, new inventions, the mastery of natural forces, 
the increase of wealth, the wider diffusion of secular education, 
or the multiplication of social pleasures will supply the defects 
of natural religion. Under the influence of all secular resources, 
however large, and in themselves however valuable, the radical 
evils which array men against themselves, degrade the family, 
and debase social and national life, continue with undiminished 
force. 

The crushing sense of failure, notwithstanding the persistent 
efforts of the noblest representatives of highly endowed nations 
under the most favorable cireumstances, may excite reaction 
against all morality and all religion. Belief in spiritual, truths 
may be supplanted by bleak unbelief; conscience stifled ; loose 
reins given to appetite ; and despair may resign itself to the wild 
revelry of insatiable passion. Yet men remainmen. Instead of 
deriving satisfaction or relief from the denial of Deity and re- 
ligion, or from the attempted destruction of the moral nature, 
both the spiritual and the ethical principle, silenced for a 
while it may be but not eradicated, will assert indestructible 
rights, regain the throne, and reign amid more grotesque forms 
of superstition. Many chapters of history attest the imperish- 
able vitality of natural religion and natural morality. Mater- 
ialistic and atheistic theories multiply the self-contradictions of 
' society ; and, to say the least, demonstrate the demand for the 
saving grace of the Gospel as forcibly as the radical deficiencies 
of natural religion. 

That the social and political, the moral and religious condition 
of every non-christian nation, through all the centuries of the 
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past and in our own age, declare the utter insufficiency of all 
human resources, material and spiritual, to meet the most real 
needs of our race, is a historical fact, than which none is more 
definitely affirmed even by skeptics themselves. The pessimism 
of Schopenhauer, Hartmann and others, however fallacious as a 
philosophic system, is nevertheless a direct witness to the pro- 
found universal necessity of a Saviour from the crushing evils of 
human life—a necessity for which in the best resources of history 
there is absolutely no complement. No religion, nor philosophy ; 
no art, nor science; no government, no imaginable invention, nor 
literature, nor Utopia, even.pretends to remove the radical pains 
and sorrows of mankind, much less to antiafy their longings after 
the supreme good. 

As Christ beholding the city of Jerusalem from the elevations 
of Mount Olivet, wept because of the blindness and obduracy of 
the Jews and the terrible calamities that were impending over the 
doomed city, so the Christian, conscious of the inexhaustible 
positive resources and saving virtue of the Gospel, weeps in 
sympathy with the hundreds of millions of people, whom from 
generation to generation he beholds persistently but vainly 
struggling with a succession of indescribable evils, yet hoping 
against hope for a good which, instead of attaining it, ever 
eludes their grasp. 

To every nation from age to age suffering the calamities of 
sin and looking with despairing eyes into the dark future the 
Gospel comes as a certain and complete remedy. The light of 
God to the ignorant; the infinite riches of love to the victims of 
hatred, oppression and cruelty; forgiveness and adoption to the 
returning prodigal; reconciliation and peace with God to the 
condemning conscience; victory over death and the grave to 
every believer departing this life ;—the Gospel bears to every 
nation, exalted or obscure, rich in endowments or poor, priceless 
blessings, spiritual, moral and even secular, blessings that sup- 
ply, without exception, all the real wants of soul and body, and 
turn the moral wastes of paganism into a joyous paradise. 

As regards the ability of the Gospel to dissipate the darkness 
of spiritual ignorance, and turn the miseries of sin into the joys 
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of solid peace, there is no room for question. What the Gospel 
has accomplished for the most advanced Christian nations, it has 
the ability to accomplish in behalf of every debased nation on 
the face of the globe. What it has done for the most cultured 
and happy Christian family, it can do for all families. The 
spiritual peace, the righteousness of character, and the hope of 
glory, which the faithful follower of Christ anywhere possesses, 
may become the possession of every benighted heathen. The 
Gospel has the infinite fulness that answers to the manifold needs, 
spiritual and temporal, of all men in all lands. 

Entrusted with these rich heavenly gifts, whilst hundreds of 
millions of heathen, cursed with the innumerable ills of sin, are 
wailing and languishing and perishing amid the ignorance and 
superstitions of idolatry; the Church has in these facts a motive 
of indescribable force to bear the glorious Gospel to all men! 
Are not the pains and woes of pagan society indescribably great? 
Have we not the adequate remedy for all their woes? Is not the 
great salvation committed to us for the very purpose of freely 
bestowing the gift on those who have it not? Has not Christ 
called us into the vineyard of His kingdom that we may be His 
servants in the work of extending His kingdom? Freely we 
have received, shall we not also freely give? 

Two sets of facts of a directly opposite nature confront each 
other. On the one side, stands the pagan world in ignorance, 
wickedness and wretchedness; on the other, the church of Christ 
enjoying spiritual life and salvation. There, is spiritual poverty, 
here spiritual wealth; there, the curse of God resting upon sin, 
here, the fellowship of love with God by faith in Christ; there, 
the degrading horrors of idolatry, here, the ennobling worship 
of our Father in heaven; there, the darkness of the grave with- 
out one ray of assured hope to cheer the expiring hour, here the 
victory of the resurrection and the enlivening prospect of a 
blessed immortality. With this great contrast before our eyes, 
have we not adequate reason to labor to fulfill the first and un- 
changeable obligation which our glorified Lord has laid on His 
people? In presence of the moral and spiritual necessities of 
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paganism, can Christian people close their ears to the wail of 
anguish coming up from famishing millions? Can any one ask 
for a reason to proclaim the riches of Christ to all nations, and 
kindreds, and tongues? 

These are the necessities of men in the present life. What 
may be the future experience of sinners who die in their sins, 
ignorant of Christ, it is unnecessary now to discuss at length, 
To find a reason for the proclamation of the Gospel we need not 
weigh the possibilities of the future realm of existence. The 
present condition of the heathen, as also of all men in Christian 
lands outside the spiritual communion of living faith, is sufficient. 

The prospect for the hereafter, furnished by a life on earth, 
cursed with vice and crime, superstition and idolatry, individual 
and social debasement, is certainly gloomy. Death is not a 
regenerative epoch. 

A reference to God’s mercy throws no rays of light athwart 
the deep gloom. Mercy is indeed boundless; but mercy cannot, 
by external force, change moral character; and mercy, though 
infinite and eternal, will have no resources for the dead, other 
in kind than the riches which mercy bestows without reserve 
on the living. The love of God is as free toward sinners now, as it 
can be towards sinners after this life. But on earth God's 
goodness does not change the moral character of unbelievers. 
All gifts, however precious and freely bestowed, are perverted, 
and become the means of ministering to appetite and passion. 
Earthly blessings are converted into earthly curses. The his- 
tory and conduct of unregenerate men justifies the belief that 
after death they will abuse God’s goodness, and convert the 
gifts of His mercy into calamities as they persist in doing now. 
According to the teaching of St. Paul, God will render to every 
man according to his deeds. “Tribulation and anguish, upon 
every soul of man that doeth evil, of the Jew first, and also of 
the Gentile; but glory, honor and peace to every man that 
worketh good, to the Jew first, and also to the Gentile: ‘for 
there is no respect of persons with God.” 

? Rom. ii. 6-11. 
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These gloomy prospects for the dead must certainly intensify 
our sense of the moral and spiritual necessities of mankind. But 
the obligation to bear the Gospel to the heathen does not hinge 
on an eschatological opinion, nor on the interpretation of any 
passage of Scripture pertaining to the condition of men after 
their exit from the present world. Whether the condition of 
the heathen after death, or of any who die ignorant of the 
gospel, be regarded as hopeless or not, the existing necessities 
which call for the adequate remedy are the same. However 
true it may be that the wicked, dying in their wickedness, will 
continue in hatred of God and His authority, yet these considera- 
tions are not needed, nor should we chiefly employ them to en- 
force the obligation imposed by Christ on His Church. The 
New Testament lays no special stress on this motive to duty, 
however explicitly it teaches the difference of condition between 
the righteous and the wicked in the day of judgment.' The 
existing state of the nations living under the curse of supersti- 
tion and idolatry demonstrates the fact that all men in all lands 
need the Gospel; need the regeneration, the forgiveness, the 
purification, the transforming and ennobling strength which the 
Gospel bestows. This moral and spiritual need is deeper, more 
real, more painful than all other needs. The first, the un- 
changeable and ever increasing demand of the individual heart 
and of national life looks toward Jesus Christ and His kingdom. 
From the four quarters of the globe, from every valley and hill- 
side of heathenism, from all the dens of infamy, from every 
burdened soul, comes the piercing wail of sorrow and woe. 

THE NECESSITIES OF THE GOSPEL. 

Yet the spiritual necessities of men, though intense and 
urgent, do not afford the most potent reason for obedience to 
the command of Christ. Strong and sufficient as that reason 
may be, there is another which is stronger and of more com- 
manding force. 

The obligation to preach the Gospel to all men is sustained 
and enforced by the nature of the Gospel. There is a need on 
? Matt. xxv. 31-46. 
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both sides. The miseries of men call for the Gospel; and the 
Gospel anticipates the miseries of men. Sinners need the rich 
blessings which the Gospel bestows; and the Gospel needs sinners 
in order to glorify the riches of its grace. . 

Christ and His kingdom are an immeasurable fulness of 
spiritual vitality and love, of transforming energy and heavenly 
benediction, the nature of which has never been fully realized 
and displayed. Untold blessings have been conferred through 
the Church on Christian nations; wonderful transformations 
have been wrought; individuals, families and communities have 
been purified and ennobled; a new civilization has changed the 
face of every country and continent where Christ has built His 
Church and proclaimed His word ; yet these great changes from 
bondage to freedom, from darkness to light, from vice to virtue, 
are but the beginnings of the mission of the Gospel. All the 
transformations produced by Christianity are the partial mani- 
festations of the wealth of its life. These manifestations during 
nineteen centuries are indeed sublime; yet they are in reality 
meager when contrasted with the infinite unrealized potential 
forces of which past historical events are the indices. That the 
unfathomable depths of love may be revealed; that the infinite 
potencies of its new life may be matured into corresponding 
fruitage; that its undeveloped capacities to change the moral 
Saharas of all climes into a blooming paradise of righteousness 
may become the actual facts of history ;—the religion of Christ 
needs a realm extending from pole to pole, and from the rising 
to the setting sun. 

Not one man, but a group of gifted men were necessary to 
outline the wonderful iniage of Christ in written words. The 
four gospels, though produced under the operation of actual 
historical causes, were not accidental. Though Matthew, Mark 
and Luke form a class distinct from John, yet each is fashioned 
by a type of mind peculiar to itself. Luke, agreeably to Euse- 
bius, may reflect the conception of Paul, and Mark the concep- 
tion of Peter; nevertheless four evangelists were required to 
draw a complete image. True, John had a degree of insight 
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into the unfathomable depths of love that is wanting in Mark ; 
but Mark has a nice perception of minute particulars which we 
do not find in any other gospel. The varied capacities of four 
Evangelists were appropriated in order that the earthly history 
of the Son of Man might, in outline, be given to the world. 

But neither four writers, nor a fourfold image, were adequate. 
James and Peter, Paul and the unknown author of the epistle to 
the Hebrews were likewise indispensable requisites. Peter and 
James, by their training, temperament and personal character- 
istics were qualified to present Christianity in its close relation 
to Old Testament prophecy and the decalogue. But neither 
would have been able to write the Epistle to the Romans, nor the 
Epistles to the Corinthians. To present those aspects of the 
Gospel a mind of different mould had by Providence been shaped. 
By his rabbinical learning and discipline, by his education in the 
schools of Tarsus, by his extensive scholarship and training in 
logic, especially by his religious culture, his blameless Jewish life, 
and his rare endowments of mind and spirit, not to speak of his 
miraculous calling and many revelations, Paul, the final apostle, 
became the principal organ for the manifestation of the new 
life, the freedom and universality of Christ. Yet in the 
Apostle John there is manifest a phase of the fulness of Christ, 
which, though by no means wanting in the teaching of Paul, he 
nevertheless was incapable of portraying in the same rich pro- 
portions, The Epistle to the Hebrews presupposes a religious 
genius, other than either John or Paul. The conception of 
Christianity in this book, its method of argument, its structure 
and scope differ from the leading characteristics known to dis- 
tinguish the apostle of the Gentiles. If Paul wrote it we must 
presume a peculiarity of religious genius and a spiritual mood 
which were latent when he dictated all his other letters, But 
be this as it may, the principle which I am emphasizing is 
illustrated on either assumption. 

Christ called into requisition the varied natural endowments, 
the religious genius, and the general culture of eight or ten 
men in order to present the full-orbed glory of His earthly 
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history, His heavenly exaltation, the nature and design of His 
mediatorial work, and of His final perfection in heaven. No 
one highly gifted man would have been capable of a manifold 
inspiration adequate to the production of all the books of the 
New Testament. 

Nevertheless, though the Christian Scriptures be a manifold 
and complete representation of Christ and His kingdom, yet, 
like a grain of mustard seed, this volume envelops vital forces 
which can become manifest only by a process of growth. The 
infinitely rich vitality of the glorified Christ reflected in His 
written word anticipates the widely different nations and races 
of the world. As new capacities and powers answering to the 
manifold fulness of the Gospel are formed and matured, its 
immeasurable resources may be more and more displayed. 

First the gospel laid hold on the Jews, a Semitic nationality ; 
afterwards on the Greeks, the Latins and Celts, as also on all 
other nationalities embraced in the civilized provinces of the 
Roman Empire. The wonderful changes, wrought in indi- 
viduals, in families and in the civilization of every nation where 
the Church was planted, are to be regarded both as blessings 
bestowed and as partial manifestations of the new life of Christ. 
Each nationality exhibited as much of Christianity as by its 
mental organization and culture it was qualified to realize. 

Afterwards Christianity extended its sway into northern and 
western Europe, laying hold on the Teutonic family of nations. 
Here, meeting with new human powers, was found a realm for 
the revelation of its resources very different from the national 
life which hitherto had been its organs. In process of time a 
Christian civilization after a type previously unknown woke up, 
and became dominant in the various States of Germany, in 
England, Scotland and Wales. 

On American soil where all the nations of Europe are 
represented, a new national life has been born. A new people 
possessing a unique spirit has arisen, a people which constitute 
a fresh field for the use of the Gospel. American life, by all 
the qualities which distinguish it from the Latin nationalities, 
from the different branches of the Teutonic family in Europe, 
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furnishes a spiritual soil for the kingdom of Christ other than 
that on which the seeds of Christian truth have ever before been 
sown. Here there have been manifestations of the resources of 
Christianity which, under European governments, where church 
and state are united, did not come to light. Whilst the Chris- 
tian Church in America has defects peculiar to this country, 
she displays a self-sustaining vitality and a practical activity 
which also are peculiar. As new conditions and new exigencies 
have arisen, new powers of self-adjustment and a new wealth of 
resources have become manifest. 

The strength of Christ, His purifying and elevating influence, 
His inexhaustible heavenly vitality are revealed in richer ful- 
ness and more definite outline as the Gospel presses on from 
nation to nation, from land to land, where fresh conditions 
cause fresh demands, and where novel tests declare an undi- 
minished and ever increasing vigor. 

But the Semitic race, the genius of the Greeks, the civiliza- 
tion of the Roman Empire, the different branches of the Celtic 
and Teutonic types, and the youthful American people are but 
a partial growth of mankind. Two-thirds of the human family 
have not yet been apprehended. The untold millions of the 
Mongolian, Malay and African races are as truly necessary for 
the Gospel as the Caucasian race. Vast spiritual possibilities 
are latent in these idolatrons multitudes. The differentiating 
types of physical organization are the indices of corresponding 
differentiating types of moral and religious genius. Africa is 
a soil for Christianity as truly as Europe. So also is the im- 
mense domain of Asia. As in the beginning the Gospel devel- 
oped a phase of Christian life among the Gentiles distinct from 
that phase developed among the Abrahamic people; as in 
modern times the Gospel has generated a type of Christianity in 
the Teutonic family of nations very different from that type 
prevalent in the Romanic family, so in time to come it will be 
tha mission of the Gospel to beget other new types of Christian 
life in Japan, China, Corea, Hindostan, in the heart of Africa, 
and in all other nations now groping amid the darkness of 
natural religion. 
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The whole capacity of mankind for the infinite fulness of 
Christ is not at hand in Great Britain, nor in the American 
people, nor in the German nationality, nor in the various de- 
scendants of the old Latin race. Mighty and capable as are 
England and Scotland, rich though each country be as an ex- 
hibition of Christian life, yet other nations still enslaved by the 
service of idolatry also are endowed with similar capabilities, 
Other types of Christian life may, in course of time, be generated 
in Africa and Asia as distinct from American Christianity ag 
the genius of Evangelical Protestantism is distinct from Roman 
Catholicism. However just may be the judgment respecting 
the superiority of the actual Christianity of England and 
America to the actual Christianity of Spain, Mexico or Brazil, 
nevertheless it indicates both narrowness of judgment and 
spiritual pride to assume that the best productions of Evan- 

elical Protestantism, either in Europe or America, are the 
whole or final measure of the excellence of Christianity. Has 
not the African race a great mission relatively to Jesus Christ ? 
Have not also the vast populations of the Mongolian race a 
mission? If we do not assume that these races have a vocation 
in the Kingdom of God, we shall unavoidably be entangled by 
serious contradictions. Why do these race differentiations 
exist? Why has humanity been constituted such a manifold 
fulness? Why is it that from the profound abyss of human life 
are spontaneously developed these various types of soul and 
body? Has chance been reigning in the formation of the three 
great race-types? Does chance work in the birth of the dif- 
ferent nationalities of the same race ? 

Mankind, formed in the image of God, is a spiritual exist- 
ence so unfathomable, so rich, so complex, so unspeakably 
capable relatively to Christ, that in the processes of teleological 
development various types are generated and wrought into 
definite permanent forms of organization, in order that the fit- 
ness of human nature for Christ may acquire breadth and mani- 
foldness fully proportionate to the infinitude of life and grace in 
the God-man. 
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Human nature and divine grace answer, each to each. The 
fuliness of Christ anticipates the inborn spiritual capabilities of 
man. As Christ isa manifold wealth of divine-human life 
so are men a manifold fitness for the divine-human life of 
Christ. In His glorified Person alone dwells the immeasurable 
fullness of truth. He has no peer, and needs no peer. But in 
no individual dwells the complete fitness for Christ’s immeasur- 
able fullness. This completeness was not in Peter, nor in John, 
nor in Paul. It was not in Clement of Alexandria, nor Cyprian, 
nor in Augustine; not in Zwingli, nor Luther, nor Calvin, 
Nor does the complete fitness dwell in a single nation, nor in 
any one of the three or five principal races. Greece was en- 
dowed with a genius for ideal truth ; Rome with a genius for 
law, organization, authority, dominion. These types after the 
conversion of the two peoples to Christianity, lived on in two 
distinct modes of ecclesiastical life and doctrinal thought. 
Analogous to the difference between the Romans and Greeks 
are the differences between the Caucasian and Mongolian races, 
and between nation and nation of either race. This difference 
exists in relation to art, science, philosophy, and civilization 
in general. But with reference to no sphereis the difference 
so definite, so significant, so necessary as in relation to Jesus 
Christ and His kingdom. No nation possesses the complete and 
final capacity for the appropriation and development of the: 
wholeness of Christian truth. It is not in the French nor 
the German; not in the Anglican nor in the American national 
life. Nor do all the nations of any one race have moral and 
spiritual capabilities commensurate with the boundless wealth of 
truth and love in Christ glorified. Each race apprehends and 
exhibits so much of this boundless wealth as the type of its 
genius qualifies it to appropriate and develop into fruit. 

Capabilities answering to the demands of Christ’s fullness 
are to be found only in the totality of mankind. By all the 
peculiar qualities which distinguish the African, the Malay and 
Mongolian races, from the Caucasian, has each of these pagan 
races a vocation for Christ which it only can fulfill, True or 
not, we may grant the assumption that the African race moves 
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on a lower plane of intellect than the Caucasian. Intellect has 
a function in the manifestation of Christ ; but the intellectual 
function is not the principal one. Christ does not primarily 
address the intellectual faculties. Intuitive perception, direct 
insight, lively imagination, glowing sensibilities are no less also 
by Him called into requisition. 

Cloven tongues of fire as well as a rushing mighty wind enter 
into the wonderful symbolism of the Pentecostal gift. Wild 
fanaticism and fetich worship, degrading and repulsive as 
are these religious phenomena, reveal intense spiritual capacities. 
Religious degradation is for us a measure of judgment for pos- 
sible religious elevation. Both presuppose the same divine 
possibilities. As vice presupposes positive capacities for virtue ; 
ignorance, capacities for intelligence ; barbarism, capacities for 
civilization and culture; so does superstition presuppose the 
positive capacity for Christian faith; fanaticism, the capacity 
for the glow of Christian zeal; and the offerings of gold and silver 
consecrated to dumb idols presuppose the power of presenting 
‘body and soul a living sacrifice to God on the altar of the Gospel. 
The African race is a vessel prepared and moulded through the 
ages of time for the purpose of fulfilling a distinct mission in the 
history of grace. The Gospel is to be proclaimed among these 
ignorant millions because the Gospel requires these millions for 
an ampler manifestation of a distinct type of its hidden wealth. 

No less truly have the Mongolian and Malay races each a 
specific work to do in Christ’s kingdom. Races sustain a rela- 
tion to the Gospel analogous to the relation which the different 
estates of organized society, and various trades and professions, 
bear to the commonwealth. One man is by natural endowment 
qualified for the profession of law, another for medicine, another 
for commerce, or mechanics, or the fine arts, or some depart- 
ment of natural science. Thus we get many circles of human 
life which are so many vital members of the social organism, 
each performing its own function, each depending on the rest, 
and cach contributing its quota to the common weal. These 
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classes are all necessary to our modern civilization; were any 
one wanting the latent possibilities of civil life would not be 
realized. So is each race, and every distinct national type in 
each race, a needful factor in the history gf the Christian 
religion. The silent processes of the immanent action of God in the 
evolution, from the primeval family, of distinct races and dis- 
tinct nationalities, have neither been blind, nor indifferent to 
Jesus Christ; but silent processes have been forming varied 
moral and religious powers for new and distinct responses to the 
Gospel, that the inexhaustible and manifold riches of the Gospel 
might be realized in measure and form answerable to its own 
idea. As John and Paul were each needful for Christ as well 
as Peter and James, as four evangelists were necessary in order 
that each might complement the defects in the other of the por- 
traiture of the Son of Man, so in a similar sense is each race, 
and are all nations, needful for the Gospel. Christ wills to glo- 
rify all the nations, and all the nations have been fashioned 
that He may be glorified in them. 

To the accomplishment of this sublime purpose it is incum- 
bent on the Church to proclaim the Gospel to all men; proclaim 
it that according to the wisdom of God seen in the creation of 
various races and many nations the various resources of hu- 
manity, fashioned in God’s image, may fulfill their original 
design by making them tributary to the honor of Christianity, 
We are to proclaim Christ in the interest of Christ. The 
unspeakable blessings bestowed by Himself are to be borne to 
all the nations in order that all the nations may be transformed 
into His servants, and by their faithful service advance and 
perfect the life-giving and the saving work of the Gospel. Like 
the water changed into wine‘ at the marriage of Cana, He 
desires to change natural life into spiritual life, the old man 
into the new man, the corrupt religions of the world into the 
absolute religion, to the end that His hidden glory may be 
made manifest. 
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THE GOSPEL FOR ALL THE NATIONS AND ALL THE NATIONS FOR 
THE GOSPEL. 

The obligation to preach the Gospel to all men, which is laid 
on the Church by the Gospel on its own account, is the chief 
obligation. 

The necessities of fallen mankind arising from universal sin- 
fulness, universal guilt and misery, and from the utter insuffi- 
ciency of the religions of nature to satisfy moral wants and 
spiritual instincts, are a valid and powerful motive for obedience 
to the command of Christ. If it were conceivable that there is 
no other motive, this would be an impelling force strong enough 
to call forth into self-denying activity all the abilities of the 
Church. In the effort to enlist the sympathies and co-operation 
of the ministry and the laity in the sublime work of extending 
Christ’s kingdom over the whole earth, the religious and social 
necessities of men are certainly in a special manner to be em- 
phasized; for the Gospel alone is the power of God unto salva- 
tion to every one that believeth, to the Jew first and also to the 
Gentile. Every dungeon of vice and crime may be converted 
into a Christian home. The darkest recesses of superstition 
may be illumined with the light of Heaven. The discords and 
vanities of paganism may give place to Christian peace and joy. 
Every temple of idol worship may be redeemed for the service 
of Jesus Christ. The Gospel has spiritual virtue sufficient to 
renew and sanctify, without exception, every nation and every 
family on the face of the earth, and raise them all to the high level 
of intelligence and righteousness, Christian devotion and zeal, 
on which the foremost nations and families of Christendom are 
planted. Sympathy with the ignorance, the miseries and 
bondage of our fellow-men, joined with confidence in the saving 
grace of the Gospel, should kindle the enthusiasm of the Church 
in the exalted work of extending the kingdom of Christ. 

But the positive motive of preaching the Gospel to all men, 
to say the very least, is equally powerful. That Christ may 
deliver men from sin is a noble end to labor for. But that, by a 
new creation, men may be transformed into the servants of 


Christ is an end still more noble. Nations and races are to be 
17 
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brought into the kingdom, quickened into a new life, and sanc- 
tified to be members of Christ, that they may be the organs, 
each conformably to the type of its psychological life, for the 
manifestation of the hidden glory of Christ. Of His fulness we 
have received, and we are ever receiving. According to their 
several ability, the nations and families of Christendom are 
developing and perfecting subjective Christianity. But the 
history of nineteen centuries has confined the religion of Christ 
principally to the capabilities of the Caucasian race, embracing 
not one-half of existing types of national life. Varied unknown 
capabilities lie untouched in the numberless nationalities of 
paganism. That the manifold wealth of Christianity may be 
fully brought to light, or that its ability to satisfy wholly the 
deepest cravings of the universal heart of mankind may be 
declared, these latent capabilities, this rich soil lying fallow and 
for centuries overgrown with poisonous weeds, must be ap- 
proached and called into Christian service. 

Not unfrequently sermons and essays on Foreign Missions 
refer to the prospects of the heathen after death. The ques- 
tion is put whether they will be lost if they have had no chance 
of salvation; or, if the Christian religion does not approach 
them nor subdue them to the faith of Christ during their natural 
life, whether they will have a chance, or a better chance, of 
salvation hereafter. It would be more suitable and important to 
put the question whether the Church and the world have done 
justice to the Gospel? or whether during these nineteen cen- ~ 
turies the Gospel has had a fair chance? Has the breadth, 
and length, and depth, and height of the love of Christ had the 
opportunity to declare and certify its immeasurable wealth? 
Does not Christ demand the whole world for His field of action ? 
Is it not the purpose of His kingdom to perfect universal 
humanity, that universal humanity may glorify Him? 

Christian sympathy with a sinful world, because suffering the 
miseries of sin, is ennobling. More ennobling is Christian 
sympathy with men, because capable, by virtue of their God- 
likeness, of becoming a new creation in Christ Jesus. To labor 
for the salvation of sinners is evangelical. More evangelical 
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is it to labor for the honor of Jesus Christ. To preach the 
Gospel, that our apostate race may escape the damnation of hell, 
is good and great. Greater and better is it to preach the Gospel 
that all nations, and kindreds, and tongues may possess the 
noblest Good, Jesus Christ, and declare His unsearchable riches, 

These two phases of the obligation to Christianize the nations 
are inseparable. To deliver them from moral evil and to make 
them sharers of the new creation are distinct things, each of 
which presupposes the other. There is no forgiveness and sanc- 
tification without the new birth of water and the Spirit. And 
the new birth implies that the law of sin no longer has dominion, 
But the manner of relating the two things varies. We may 
subordinate life to salvation, or salvation to life; the Gospel to 
men, or men to the Gospel. Forgiveness and deliverance from 
death may be the end. Or the end may be life-communion 
with Jesus Christ. Then salvation is the necessary condition. 
In the one case, the Gospel is the means, or an instrumentality, 
for bestowing divine benefits on men; in the other, men are 
the instrumentality for the manifestation and glory of the Gospel. 

The difference is one of moment. If we proclaim the Gospel 
for the purpose of delivering the nations from sin, then Christ 
becomes an instrument for the accomplishment of an end. The 
end is good and glorious. But the significance of the greater 
turns on the value of the less. Our appreciation of the Gospe] 
and its necessity for the nations, will depend on our estimate 
of the importance of the Christian salvation for men. If, on 
the contrary, we proclaim the Gospel and make disciples of the 
nations directly in the interest of Christ’s kingdom, then the 
nations become the means, and Jesus is the end. This end is 
more exalted and more glorious. The significance of the less 
turns on the excellence of the greater. The nations are dignified 
by so honorable a vocation; and the work of proclaiming the 
Gospel in all lands rises to the most elevated plane of nobleness 
and grandeur. 

Tn the books of the New Testament our Lord and His kingdom 
occupy the more prominent place. True, we are everywhere 
taught that Christ came to seek and to save that which was lost ; 
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but everywhere also we are taught that in Him men have 
eternal life. He came that His sheep might have life, and that 
they might have it more abundantly. 

The apostolic commission turns on the authority of the Son 
of Man in heaven and on earth. There is no explicit reference 
to the penalties of sin, or the exposure of the heathen nations to 
future punishment. Says Christ: all authority is given to me 
in heaven and on earth; go ye therefore and make disciples of 
all the nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father, and 
of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. The final goal at which 
the Church is to aim is to make all nations the disciples of Jesu8 
Christ. And the ground of the obligation is not that, other- 
wise, the nations will be lost, but that He has all authority in 
heaven and on earth. Our Lord does not directly touch the 
question whether, if they do not become His disciples, the 
nations will suffer the penalties of sin after death. Of course 
I do not imply any doubt touching the guilt and misery of 
pagans who live and die in their sins. It is obvious however 
that the apostolic commission does not put their guilt and mis- 
ery in the foreground. In the foreground Christ puts Himself 
and His authority. All nations, east and west, north and 
south, inhabiting the continents and the islands of the sea, are 
to become His disciples. All are to be baptized in the name 
of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. In 
order to aceomplish this positive purpose of the solemn commis- 
sion given to His apostles, He will himself be with His servants 
every day even unto the final consummation of the messianic 
age. 

Whether any heathen dying in the ignorance and sinfulness 
of their natural life will be saved or not is truly a question of 
solemn moment; but it is a matter of eschatological speculation 
rather than of positive Christian doctrine. The question does 
not touch the ground of obligation binding the Church to pro- 
claim Christ, and establish His kingdom, among all the nations. 
The obligation is the same whether we despair of all the heathen, 
or cherish a hope for many, or few. All nations need the Gos- 
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pel. It is for them now the fundamental necessity. No eschat- 
ological speculation changes the existing moral and spiritual 
wants of the heathens. 

No less truly is it that Christ requires the nations 
in the interests of His kingdom. Christ demands all 
nations and all the races during the entire history of 
the world for the complete realization and manifestation 
of His potential fulness. To recognize this primary demand 
which Christ makes upon the totality of mankind is for the 
Christian Church the principal necessity. Let not the degra- 
dation and woes of paganism divert attention from the inten- 
sive glory of the Gospel; nor let any uncertain speculations 
about the possible chances of ungodly men in the trans-earthly 
realm enfeeble the sense of unconditional obligation to Jesus 
Christ. True inspiration and true zeal are to be drawn, not so 
much from interest in the heathen, as from the love of 
Christ ; not so much from concern for their salvation, as from 
intelligent devotion to the complete triumph and honor of His 
kingdom. 

Occupying this positive attitude, the self-denying labors of 
His bride, the Church, on behalf of all the nations, are raised to 
the highest plane of dignity ; her energies are vitalized by the 
heavenly genius of the Gospel; and she is constantly nourished 
by the living waters of divine love flowing directly from the 
original Fountain. 











VI. 


REFORMED SELF-CONSCIOUSNESS. 
REV. FRANKLIN K. LEVAN, A.M. 


Tue Reformed Church in the United States is seeking, in 
various ways, to come to a clearer, more intelligent and 
far-reaching self-consciousness than it could claim hitherto. 
No synodical resolve, no politic management acts as moving 
cause. The Church is simply led in this direction by the 
double pressure of inner life-force, and of outward necessity. 

We say first, 


Of Inner Life-force. 


The Reformed Church is led to a clearer, more intelligent and 
far-reaching self-consciousness by virtue of its own fast-quick- 
ening life, its rapid and normal development in theological and 
general culture, its larger apprehension of the elements and 
forms of worship, and its widening territorial extension. To 
these influences must be added its renewed study of the doctrinal 
position of the general Reformed Church in the great Christian 
family of Churches, fresh-awakened interest in the history, at 
times forward and at times retrograding, the deeds, the 
sacrifices, the achievements and the glory of the Reformed 
Church in the different countries and among the different 
nationalities, in which its work has been done, its influence felt, 
and its name honored and loved for the last three and a half 
centuries. 


Of Outward Necessity also. 


As it must give account of itself to itself, so it must be able 


to give intelligent account of itself to others. And for this 
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there is a steady, rapidly increasing demand. It can succeed 
doing this second only in the degree in which it accomplishes 
the first. Our denominational personality is challenged on every 
side. Even where we have been for a long time established, have 
grown comparatively old, and positively strong, new-comers bow, 
and ask who we are and what we are. In all the large cities we 
are constantly subject to the same interrogatories. As we 
extend our borders, these inquiries meet us everywhere. Our 
ministry feel the pressure, and to our members it comes as a 
surprise, and often brings confusion. So in all discussions of 
moral and theological questions, cultus and Christian life, with 
which the civilized world concerns itself, if we wish to have a 
fair hearing and a just influence, we must be able on all sides 
tangibly and indisputably to authenticate and assert ourselves. 
We must, in substance, be able and ready to show whence 
we date in time and space, what lands we cover, what numbers 
we count, what forces we control, what work we have done, 
what representative historical characters—names above common 
names—are ours; in short, whut we really have been, and cer- 
tainly now are, with respect to the various relations which a 
great Christian denomination ought, and is universally expected 
to fill. And who shall gainsay, or why quarrel with, the de- 
mand ? 

A clearer, more comprehensive self-consciousness then,—this 
stirs within us, and for it we are stirred from without. We 
may go a step further now, and say, that we consider it an 
open question whether it does not represent the most active 
tendency within our denomination at the present time, as well 
as the most pressing want it has to satisfy over against the 
outside Christian public. Signs are numerous. We may be 
deeper in than the surface shows, besides. The occurrence of 
the four hundredth anniversary of the birth of Zwingli came 
opportunely. Like a spring morning, it gave the signal for 
thousands of apparently hidden forces to set to work. The 
impulse being given, all requisite conditions being previously 
at hand, the unfolding and the growth must follow. It is not 
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a new thing, of late only first thought of, and set in motion. 
It is old, and part of ourselves, to be sure, and it always has 
been a constituent of our being, but now become more promi- 
nent, and urging toward still greater prominence, under force 
and surroundings that will not admit of delay. 

It is just cause for congratulation to see the gathering 
strength of the tendency in question. Let it gatber and gather. 
Let it take the lead for a time, till it has done its work. 
Reflecting minds know how such things are. A denomination, 
like a state, has a complex work to do at all times; 
because the life of any large body of people is of necessity 
complex. As to the different forms and phases this life 
assumes, there is difference in degree of importance. Some are 
essentially more important; some claim precedence at certain 
times. The history of the extension of the Christian Church 
at large, of her work among men, of the development of her 
worship and doctrines, furnishes abundant proof. And what 
is true of the whole, in this case, is also true of its leading 
parts or subdivisions, say, of the Christian Church in any one 
nation, as in Germany, or England or Holland; or, in like 
manner, of any vigorous denomination within a nation, or 
spreading over several nations. Applying this principle to 
the Reformed Church in the United States, what do we find 
the different stages to be through which it has passed? Be it 
remembered, too, that it is of no concern here as to what 
things are in themselves most important, but what ones at 
certain times, necessarily took precedence. First came the 
transplanting from the continent of Europe, and the extension 
on American soil, as far as adapted material offered, Then, 
the care for holding what was founded, and for continuous 
growth, which led to the establishment of theological and lit- 
erary institutions, with special reference to the training of a 
suitable and adequate ministry. Next, questions of doctrine 
and worship asserted their claims, and reached in their in- 
fluence from the professor’s chair and synodical and periodical 
discussion, down to the humblest congregation. Each of these 
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forms of general Church life has, in its turn, come into the 
foreground; each has come in its normal order; each has 
secured permanent results and the recognition, approximately 
at least, of its legitimate, relative position for a future to be 
measured probably by several generations. So, we see, it has 
been in our own history. Now, it seems to us, comes in, the 
fourth in order, the question of historical self-consciousness in 
the widest denominational sense. And we say, let it have a fair 
hearing. Be not indifferent to it; crowd it not out. It is an 
awakening of great dormant forces, of an almost forgotten 
history. It comes laden with richest fruits for the denomina- 
tion itself, and for interests in society, which the denomination 
is set, in the Providence of God, to affect. 

Denominational self-consciousness is a matter of develop- 
ment. It does not spring into being full-grown. It bases itself 
upon contents whose roots are in the past, and upon facts which 
have become way-marks in human progress. These contents 
grow into a distinct form of life, and these facts are expres- 
sions of this life in its contact with the moving forces of history. 
The contents of which we speak are, in different cases, more or 
less, far-reaching in their vitality, in their scope of application, 
in their endurance in time; and the resulting facts are simply 
and necessarily of corresponding account. In other words, 
what is in a denomination’s life and general constitution, 
germinally and by possibility, it may evolve as circumstances 
come to favor it; aught else is external, and must remain 
external, All denominations are not just alike, therefore, in a 
sense other than that in which men ordinarily distinguish 
them. Some have larger contents and more vital force, if not 
as applied to the individual, certainly as applied to society, 
than others; the results they bring about vary accordingly. 
There is that which they have in common, and that which they 
do in common; and there is that in which they differ; but let 
it not be overlooked, the difference is not so much one of antag- 
onism according to the popular conception, as one in the degree 
of apprehension of any subject it may concern. To have a 
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just conception of any denomination, then, or a proper con- 
sciousness of one’s own, these things concerning it are to be 
learned, understood, appreciated, felt, and in proportion as a 
denomination as a body does this, its self-consciousness will be 
called forth. 

We now proceed to consider some leading facts which of 
necessity claim attention in the discussion of our subject. 


ORIGIN. 


One distinction among the different denominations now flour- 
ishing in this country, is that some were brought here as the 
faith of the original settlers, and others are of native growth. 
And if we look at it aright, we will find this to be a broad line 
of distinction. The denominations of European origin, dating 
back to the period of the Reformation of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, had great historical necessities, religious, social and civil, 
back of them, and impelling them, and very largely deter- 
mining their scope and character. With them went, hand in 
hand, a world-influencing history, stretching through the cen- 
turies forward. The conditions begetting the American-born 
denominations were altogether different. 

A second line of distinction may be drawn between the 
denominations which struck root in the sixteenth century on 
the continent of Europe, and those which arose in the same 
age in the British Isles. Of course they had much in common; 
but in so far as the conditions under which they grew up were 
different, their general constitution came to be different also. 
For illustration, we would simply refer to the well-known fact 
that the leading Churches of England and Scotland, the Epis- 
copal and the Presbyterian, and afterward the Congregational, 
took their very names from contentions about office and forms, 
which never rose to determining significance in the Reformed 
and the Lutheran Churches on the Continent. The foundations 
of Protestantism had been firmly laid, and the first story of the 
building well advanced, by the last-mentioned denominations, 
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when the former fell in with the work, and incidentally opened 
and magnified a controversy as to the rank of their workmen 
and the character of their scaffolding. 

Now the Reformed Church bears the double relation of being 
American, on the one hand, starting here in early colonial 
times, and going forward with the development of the country; 
and on the other, of being, at the same time, the continuation, 
in a new world, of one of the leading branches, numerically, 
and as connected with significant historical events, of the 
Protestant Church of Europe; and besides, of that Church, as 
its field of action lay on the broad Continent, not on the Island 
of Great Britain. We may say of it, that it is a charter- 
member of the body of Churches which laid the foundation, in 
the primitive settlements, of that great, beneficent, Evangelical 
power which now flourishes in these United States. It shares 
in the merit of what has been well done; in the blame for what 
has been ill done, or not done at all. But it does not stop 
here; or, rather, it does not begin here. It is not of American 
make or growth, primarily. It came here with the roots of its 
life deep in the old world, and it has been modified here, 
naturally enough, by its new surroundings, and its somewhat 
different work. From these roots, however, it was not cut off; 
it could not be cut off. The same life which flowed there, and 
yet flows there, also flows here. If we wish, therefore, to 
understand and appreciate the origin of the Reformed Church, 
and the determining causes and influences connected with that 
origin, while it is well and important for us to study its begin- 
nings in the United States, we must go several centuries 
further back, and make ourselves at home in the religious, 
social and civil condition and wants of the nations of central 
and western continental Europe, at the opening of and through 
the sixteenth century. The outline we have drawn indicates, 
we think, the point of view from which its origin may rightly 
enter into the intelligent self-consciousness of the denomina- 
tion. 











Reformed Self- Consciousness. 
A GERMAN CHURCH. 


We are thus brought to the consideration of a second leading 
fact, which represents an esssential element in the very being 
of the Reformed Church in the United States. Whether we 
look at its rise in this country, or at its origin in Europe, we 
find it to be a German Church. Sometimes there crops out a 
feeling of tenderness on this point. The fact itself is not 
denied ; but it is slid out of sight, passed over, and the wish 
seems to half-reveal itself that one may get away from it more 
and more. Slightly in the ministry, perhaps, here and there ; 
more markedly in the membership in some English communi- 
ties. This feeling has its root in the somewhat current 
superficial supposition that what is German is necessarily inferior 
to, and less “the fashion,” than what is English or Scotch. It 
is not confined to the sphere of religion; it reaches through all 
the ranges of society, and makes sad work with names, habits, 
customs and institutions. The pressure comes from without, 
from environment, and is, unfortunately for the common good, 
too much responded to. It is a mistake, and in the case of a 
denomination, defeats the possibility of a true self-conscious- 
ness. One gets away from the facts, becomes, to the extent 
one does this, untrue, and in consequence, weak. No: there 
is no gain by it. The gain lies in the opposite course, and it 
always must lie in the line of truth. For example, it is 
plainly evident that the Dutch Reformed Church in America 
has gained in the estimation of its neighbors in internal power 
and in proper self-consciousness, by owning, and making a merit 
of, the consangunity of the Knickerbocker Dutch of Manhat- 
tan and their ancestors in Holland. That form of “ Dutch” has 
won standing, made itself ‘the fashion,” never thinks of look- 
ing up to the descendants of “Pilgrims” or “Cavaliers.” It 
has simply come to understand what it is worth, and asserts 
itself for that, 

But to return. While we have, as integral parts of ourselves, 
other Reformed elements in the way of people, life and 
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thought, we are nevertheless, foremost and essentially, the chil- 
dren, and the historical continuation in America, of the German 
branch of the great Reformed body. Until within a score of 
years, our name plainly said that, and it said what was simple 
fact. We have not materially changed in this respect. It is 
doubtful if we have ever lost any of the character the designa- 
tion implies. We have added to it, not mechanically, but 
historically. We have assimilated many elements with which 
we have been brought in contact. That comes because we 
have grown. We are a living body, incapable of standing still. 
Ethnologically we are Germans, as our fathers were. We 
have a large, growingly large, Swiss element as part of our- 
selves, but it has’ mainly come from German Switzerland—the 
land of the immortal Ulric Zwingli, and it is in all respects as 
German as the main stem. We have also, and naturally 
enough, a strong French and French-Swiss element—both the 
spiritual children, in a deep sense, of that great regenerator of 
society, John Calvin; but both Huguenot and Genevese have 
become one with us in blood and habit. And then there is in 
our ministry and membership Dutch, English and Scotch-Irish 
blood, largely growing out of neighborhood and intermarriage, 
and we can safely say of it that its spirit has not been that of 
the stranger, and that it has entered into sympathetic flow with 
the general currrent of the denomination’s life. 

Our Catechism—the Heidelberg—is primarily the confession 
of the German branch of the general Reformed Church of the 
sixteenth century. Our theology, modes of worship, form of 
government, and general church life, in as far as they are dis- 
tinctive, run in the line of the spirit and teaching of that 
Catechism. Here in these United States probably one-half of 
our people daily speak the English language, and the leading 
language of our mixed nationality, the language of business, 
of the civil government, and of common intercourse; ecclesias- 
tically, however, they think predominantly the thoughts and live 
the life of the fatherland. We have grafted, in nearly two 
centuries of history in America, valuable things on the old 
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stem, yet the old stem still remains, the tree is still itself, and 
no other. It could not be otherwise. Water will not flow 
up-hill; nature will not reverse itself. 


A LEADING FACTOR IN HISTORY. 


What has any particular Church been in the history of 
mankind? What is the measure of the part it has actually 
taken in the advancement of nations? To what extent was it 
a constructor and support of Christian society in its widest 
sense, including not only religion as such, but also govern- 
ment, literature, science, morals and manners, during the last 
two, three or four centuries? In how far is it owing to it 
that modern society is to-day what it is, and that nations 
are what they are? These are very pertinent questions 
to ask, if we wish to understand the character and worth 
of any denomination, or if we desire to have a true appre- 
ciation of our own. 

We all know that the Roman and the Greek Churches lay 
great stress on putting just such questions as the foregoing ; 
for they know well that whatever comes to view to their disad- 
vantage is more than counterbalanced by the great services 
they have rendered, the great events they have brought to 
pass, and the great names which illustrate their history. So the 
Church of England, the Presbyterian and the Congregational 
Churches. How they hold on to their historical connection. 
And these bodies have a history of which, with all their faults, 
they may justly feel proud. Think of the Reformation in 
England, with all its consequences; of John Knox and the 
Reformation in Scotland, with its subsequent history; of the 
Independents and their Oliver Cromwell, and the influences 
which went out from them. These things go to determine what 
these bodies to-day are, both in the Old and the New World, 
and they are still a living force among them. 

And there is the Lutheran Church. How can we know it 
aright but by its varied history, its great deeds and its great 
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faults, its widespread influence, its indisputable achievements, 
its long line of men and women, eminent in greatness, learning, 
heroism or beneficence. Whatever else we study with refer- 
ence to that body, these are matters of first account to enable 
us to apprehend its true character. And so with the rest. 

Reformed Self-consciousness, therefore, demands that we 
proceed in the same line. The Reformed Church in the United 
States can only come to know itself, fairly and fully, by coming 
more and more to know the general Reformed body of the past 
and the present, from which it springs, and with which it is 
allied by the bonds of a common life. Not only to know that 
there is such a general body, but also what that body, in sum 
and in detail, has been, and now is; what it has done, or failed 
to do, in the manifold relations in which it was called to act, to 
impress its life and thought, in different nations, upon millions 
of people in past generations, and what it is doing and capable- 
of doing in the generation now living. It is a wide field. 
No one hill-top will enable us to look over the whole of it. Far 
from it. And when we do see, there will be revealed weak- 
nesses and mistakes, both of them instructive to the thoughtful 
mind, Yet above these, and dwarfing them, there will appear, 
definite and tangible, the outlines of an ecclesiastical body 
carved by God’s own hand. 


SOME FUNDAMENTAL ELEMENTS IN ITS CONSTITUTION. 

We mean by these, distinctive elements; such as were not, in 
the first place, derived from other Protestant bodies; such as 
lay in the original structure, and have been evolved out of 
the life of the Reformed Church; and are, at the same time, of 
such consequence in the history of Christianity and of modern 
nations, as to challenge universal attention. And here we 
run against a dense wilderness of ignorance, prejudice, misap- 
prehension and indifference, as to the real facts, in the popular 
mind of to-day, ourselves included. Let us, by way of ex- 
ample, select a few, and indicate with regard to them the line 
of investigation the case demands. 
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1. Priority of Origin. The Reformed and the Lutheran 
Churches are the two oldest of the leading Protestant denom- 
inations, and gave the original impulse to all the rest. The 
Reformation and Protestantism began with them. In this 
respect they stand to others in the relation of the stem to the 
branches, and however much this fact is obscured now in the 
popular apprehension, it was universally felt and acknowledged 
all through the sixteenth century. There are branches again 
from the branches, but the Reformation stem has been the 
same throughout. These stem-Churches absorbed the original 
conditions begetting the great historical movement, and have 
never yielded their hold on them. It is one of the saddest 
things in our English-speaking Protestantism at the present 
time, and one that works manifold mischief, that its conception 
of this fact is so faint—faint among the educated, to say 
nothing of the masses. It has ceased to be a living conscious- 
ness. 

Again: The Reformed Church is in truth older than the 
Lutheran in the proclamation of the essential principles of the 
Reformation. Each had its start in the preaching and acts of 
one supremely great man. The Lutheran Church may be said 
to date, as it claims, too, from the nailing of the famous ninety- 
five theses on the walls of the castle-church at Wittenberg by 
Martin Luther, on October 31st, 1517, in opposition to the 
sale of indulgences by the notorious Tetzel. It is a simple 
historical fact, however, capable of abundant proof, that not 
only then, or one year before, but several years earlier, Ulric - 
Zwingli, had been preaching with success to his Swiss congre- 
tion the essential Protestant doctrines of the supremacy of the 
Word of God, justification of man before God by faith and not 
by works, and the freedom of individual judgment under the 
divine law. The circumstances at Wittenberg gave the greater 
eclat to Luther’s preaching, in equally original way, of the same 
doctrines, and the German empire naturally became the centre 
of action in the evolution of these and kindred principles in 
the popular consciousness. It is evident enough, however, that 
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this fact does not in the least destroy the priority of the 
Reformed Swiss movement,—a movement which went straight 
forward in developing itself, and in acting powerfully upon the 
people of the nations around. 

2. Significance of the Name. It is a sort of serio-comic 
matter to notice the difficulty the Anglo-American mind has 
with the ecclesiastical designation Reformed, spelled with a 
capital R. Even the educated classes, except where in intimate 
relations with us, are greatly at fault. Ministers of other 
Churches (who ought to know) apologetically ask our ministers 
or people, on introduction, in cases not a few,—“ Ah, you be- 
long to the Reformed Church—it is the same as—as—as—as ?” 
supposing you will help them out. Sometimes we are taken 
for Presbyterians straight out; and to make confusion worse 
confounded, there seems to be a dim, half-expressed notion on 
hand that, (unless where the national brogue is very strong), 
we stand in some subordinate ancestral relation to Great Britain, 
inasmuch as a Presbyterian Church on the Continent of Europe 
is a rather vague thing of necessity. Kindred instances are 
endless. Leading Anglo-American Church-papers abound in 
corresponding blunders, issue after issue, and inadvertently 
prepare the rising generation for the perpetuation of the evil, 
Grave literary works slide into the rut. When speaking of 
the national Reformed Church of Holland, France or Switzer- 
land, for example, they, if they must use the word, have a 
proneness for the little r—reformed ; yet those Churches never 
officially, or otherwise, write their name in this way. How 
comes all this confusion and blundering? Explanation in part 
may be this: The dominant historical information in this 
country has hitherto come to us through English and Scotch 
sources, or has been modeled after them, owing to the common 
use of the English language. The Englishman and the Scotch- 
man, excellent in their way, are islanders, self-sufficient and 
sundered. They tie to nobody; others are supposed to tie to 
them. They know and respect their own affairs, ecclesiastical and 
other, _ presume that their neighbors, who have aught that is 
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good and looks somewhat like theirs, have wisely copied from 
em. 

In all this we have a loss of the real significance of the term 
Reformed, as a root furm. What is it conceived to express in 
the case? Anything almost but what it does actually signify. 
The Reformed Church is not Lutheranism Reformed, or Pres- 
byterianism Reformed; sprung from either or any such body, 
or dependent from it. Such is not its origin, such is not its 
character, such has never been its own conception of itself. 
The Reformed Church of Switzerland, Germany, France, Hol- 
land and other countries, is historically the old Christian church 
ef those countries reformed, so far as its distinctive influence 
has extended, from the abuses of the pre-Reformation period, 
and so calling itself, and entitled to the appellation, The Re- 
formed Church of these several countries. It started at the 
beginning of the Reformation as the old church of the ages 
past, reforming itself, and taking along people, institutions, 
church buildings, whatever there was, coming under its control, 
and calling itself, by way of distinction from what remained 
external to itself, by the altogether expressive and appropriate 
title, The Reformed Church. This fact must now again be 
brought more and more into the foreground. 

"And there is a normal order according to which this claim is 
made. The Germans to-day delight to call it Die nach Gottes 
Wort reformirte Kirche. That expresses it precisely. It was 
not any kind of Reformation; it was distinctively a Reforma- 
tion according to the Word of God, whieh the mighty move- 
ment, resulting in the establishment of the general Reformed 
Church, sought to bring about. The line was sharply and con- 
stantly drawn. What was to remain standing, or what was to 
be established, must be either written, or plainly lie, in the idea 
of that Word; and nothing could be indifferent that was felt to 
be in conflict with that Word. As heroic sacrifices as men are 
capable of, stretching through countries and generations, were 
made to realize this thought. It has become a permanent 
characteristic. 
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One other remark under this head. The name is very com- 
prehensive. Nearly all other of our denominational names are 
limiting in their character, and in some cases are weakening 
in their original significance, the body bearing it having a con- 
stant.tendency to outgrow it. Not so with the name Reformed. 
It isas broad as Christianity. From the first, whatever was 
Christian it sought to cover; its antagonism was to the anti- 
Christian. Historically it has come to be limited, defined, by 
influence of circumstances. But the grand old idea, with which 
this side of the Reformation started out, and with which it won 
its first great victories, remains, and we suggest whether it does 
not furnish in our own day the broadest, least-hampered basis 
for the construction of our Christian future any existing de- 
nomination can offer. 

8. Doctrine. In our day Christian doctrines are unpopular 
with many. Great preachers can fill their houses by denounc- 
ing them in general terms. The success of the abounding, pro- 
selyting revival preaching depends almost exclusively upon the 
skill with which doctrine is avoided. People are not to reflect 
on what they are asked to leave behind in this respect, nor on 
what they are to receive as a substitute. People are led to for- 
get, or are made ashamed to own up to, the inheritance left 
them by their fathers. It is the old, old story over again of 
selling one’s birthright. Yet, it cannot be denied, the savory 
mess of pottage is now-a-days largely the popular thing. You 
be right, no matter about your faith as to doctrines—seems to 
be the watchword. Individuals may doubtless proceed in this 
line, and not fall, because of a thousand influences from Chris- 
tian society around them; but society itself, if proceeding on 
the same basis, would go to pieces. Doctrines are the frame- 
work of Christianity, without which it could not stand. 

The historic denominations lay stress on doctrine. They all 
have their Confessions of Faith, or Creeds; going right along 
with their original development and growth; not subsequently 
added on and made to adhere to them. No, the confessions of 
the churches of the Reformation were the expression of the 
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convictions of those churches in a very real way from the first. 
And they have not become old lumber to be decently stored 
away, as some tell us, or burned up, as others would prefer. 
Time will yet show of how great account they are. 

And the Reformed Church has had a hand in this matter. 
In the way of reforming the old body of Christian doctrine, in the 
way of evolving new and clearer forms for apprehending that 
doctrine, in the way of stoutly and steadily defending that 
doctrine, the Reformed Church on the continent of Europe 
stands great among the other churches. The honor of great- 
ness in this respect it shares simply with the Lutheran Church. 
The others copied from them, and sometimes modified what 
they copied. No disrespect in this. They could not all do the 
same thing. Some had to be leaders, however much others 
helped. The Lutheran Church in the United States has 
bravely put itself to the task of reapprehending this part of its 
past history; and there are two bodies, the trustees of the Re- 
formed interest, who stand in great need of doing the same 
thing. These bodies are, to use their old designations, the 
German Reformed Church and the Dutch Reformed Church in 
the United States. 

An unfruitful, dry, bony subject, perhaps some one says.’ 
No, not at all. The reapprehension of the yearnings, struggles 
and triumphs of mankind, or a large portion of it, in coming to 
the light, must ever be beneficial and interesting. The leaving 
our doctrinal history, in its most comprehensive form, out of 
sight, and growing ignorant of it, has been a fruitful source of 
weakness, especially among our people, the laity; studying it, 
justly, wisely, and pressing it home to the consciousness of the 
church, would become an element of undoubted strength. 

4. We must bring the present article toa close. We merely 
indicate taerefore yet a subject which would deserve an article 


for itself. It is the history of the Reformed Church. The re-— 


ligious body bearing this honored name has a history in Switz- 
erland, in France, in Germany, in Holland, in Poland, Hungary, 
Bohemia, Russia, in the United States; and, through missions 
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and settlements, in many other parts of the world. A history, 
manifold as human relations are. And it is not a tale simply 
of events that happened. Without indicating items (for that 
would outline an essay) we may say that it was a main factor 
in making modern society what it is; that it revolutionized and 
reconstructed states; that it disenthralled and lifted up the 
people; that it begot heroes in Church and State; that it 
brought religion home to the comprehension, the heart, the 
every-day life of each one; that for near four hundred years it 
has been a distinct, comprehensive, beneficent religious force in 
human society. All that may be truthfully said of the history 
of the Reformed Church ; and we, who represent a branch of it 
in this country, must study that history more and more, if we 
mean to know ourselves aright, and care to be able to give ac- 
count of ourselves to others. 














VII. 
NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


Tae Evements or Mora Science, THEORETICAL AND PracticaL. By 
Noah Porter, D.D., LL.D., President of Yale College. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1885. 


President Porter won an enviable reputation as an able writer 
and profound thinker by his work on the “ Human Intellect” pub- 
lished in 1868, and now used in many of our colleges as a text- 
book. This reputation is fully sustained, and, we think, will even 
be increased by the present volume, which possesses all the excel- 
lent qualities of the earlier work, while in originality of conception 
and attractiveness of statement it is its superior. It possesses espe- 
cially the merit of being fully abreast of the times in its discussions 
of the important questions which claim attention, as its author 
shows himself thoroughly acquainted not only with the views of 
the earlier, but also of the latest writers who have treated the sub- 
jects under consideration. The work was primarily written for 
the use of college and university students in their preparation for 
the class-room. Hence in preparing it the author “has endeavored 
to meet the wants of those students and readers who, though some- 
what mature in their philosophical thinking, and disciplined in 
their intellectual habits, still require expanded definitions and 
abundant illustrations, involving more or less of repetition.” On 
this account also the work “is not, and was not designed to be, in 
form a scholastic treatise; although it takes cognizance of both the 
psychological and metaphysical foundations of ethics, and aims to 
trace all its conclusions to ultimate facts and principles,” Of the 
two parts into which the treatise is divided, Part I. is devoted to 
the discussion of the Theory of Duty, and Part II. to the treatment 
of the Practice of Duty, or Ethics. ‘These two parts are prefaced 
by an Introductory, in which Moral Science is defined and its im- 
wot set forth. 
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In the first part of the work Dr. Porter contends that “man’s 
moral personality is an essential consequent of his complete and 
developed manhood, and that the two cannot be conceived as sepa- 
rable.” He holds accordingly that “ Ethical Science is but another 
name for an exact and comprehensive analysis of psychological 
phenomena by means of ultimate philosophical relations, or meta- 
physical intuitions.” His theory of the origin and nature of moral 
relations is consequently based on an analysis of the sensibilities 
and will. He rejects all theories that make moral relations the 
products of circumstances more or less common to the human race, 
and claims that they are discerned by the independent activity of 
the individual man. He, moreover, holds that “moral relations 
and feelings require no special faculty or endowment, whether it 
be called the moral reason, or moral sense, or practical reason ; but 
that they are the necessary products or results of two conspicuous 
human endowments—the reflective intellect, and the voluntary 
impulses, or affections.” In the following passage his theory is 
more fully explained: “The reflective intellect cannot but find the 
norm or standard of duty in the natural capacities of man. So 
soon as it conceives of any ideal whatever for aspiration or control 
—so soon as it recognizes such an ideal, it necessarily imposes it as 
a law for the voluntary activities. This ideal, thus recognized and 
imposed, becomes a moral law; in other words, so soon as the in- 
tellect reflects upon the several sensibilities which are subject to 
the control of the will, as compared with one another, it must find 
a standard of ideal desirableness or worth for its springs of action. 
So soon as it proposes to itself the question, How are they to be 
applied or controlled by the will? the reflecting man imposes this 
ideal upon the choosing man as a law of voluntary action, ¢. ¢., of 
conduct and character. So far, also, as the reflecting or self-con- 
scious man finds in the relative excellence of these springs of ac- 
tion, or in their effects, an indication of the ends or purposes to 
which man’s capacities for action are adapted, so far does he find 
in this constitution of his being an additional force of law, compel- 
ling his rational approval and requiring his voluntary consent.’’ 
His criticisms of the various theories opposed to his own are unu- 
sually acute and striking. Besides the points already referred to, 
Dr. Porter in the first part of his work also discusses the education 
and development of the moral judgments and feelings, social influ- 
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ences as helps or hindrances in morals, the law of honor, the con- 
science, and the Christian theory of morals. All these subjects 
are treated not only in a very able, but also in a very interesting 
manner. 

In the second part of the work, which treats of the Practice of 
Duty, or Ethics, the various duties of man are classified and dis- 
cussed in a very judicious and instructive manner. The author 
recognizes five classes of duties, namely, those we owe to (I.) our 
selves, (I1.) our fellow-men, (III.) animals, (IV.) nature, and (V.) 
God. “Religion,” the author correctly maintains, “is the last 
and noblest outcome, as well as the inmost spring and manifesta- 
tion, of a right moral character.” We would heartily commend 
the work to all our readers as well worthy careful study. We 
have no doubt it will come widely into use as a text-book in moral 
science. 


Ecrrt anp Basyton. From Sacred and Profane Sources. By George 
Rawlinson, M.A., Camden Professor of Ancient History, Oxford; Canon 
of Canterbury Cathedral. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1885. 


Students of sacred Scripture as well as students of history will 
find this an attractive and useful volume. In it Professor Rawlin- 
son, whose well-known attainments as a scholar and historian emi- 
nently fit him for the task, discusses in a most masterly manner 
the notices of Egypt and Babylon contained in the Old Testament 
Scriptures, as they are illustratrated from profane sources. First, 
the notices of Babylon are consecutively considered, and then in 
the same manner those of Egypt. Twelve chapters are devoted to 
each country, and every chapter gives evidence of the superior 
scholarship of the author, and is, consequently, replete with impor- 
tant historical information. Professor Rawlinson especially shows 
how scriptural and profane sources supplement each other, and 
thus, when considered together, throw light on obscure points of 
history. The confirmations which the Biblical references to Egypt 
and Babylon receive from the profane sources, he shows, are par- 
ticularly striking. No one, we feel assured, can well read this 
small volume without profit and without having his faith in the 
Scriptures more or less confirmed. It is especially deserving a 
place in every minister’s library. 
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Tue I Ams or Curist: A Contribution to Christological Thought. By 
Samuel H. Giesy, D.D., Christ Church, Norwich, Conn. New York: 
Anson D. F. Randolph & Company, 900 Broadway, cor. Twentieth St. 


This volume consists of fourteen sermons whose texts are “I 
ams” of Christ. These sermons are arranged so as to present a 
somewhat systematic Christology, the first treating of “Christ’s 
Self-Consciousness true God-C nsciousness,” and the last discussing 
“The Potent and Perpetual Presence.’’ Among the other subjects 
treated are: “Christ the One and Absolute Way;” “The Personal 
Rest of the Weary;”’ “The Life of Self-Abnegation ;’ “The Great 
Sacrifice;” and “The Personal Principle of the Resurrection.” 
All the sermons in the volume are written in an unusually clear 
and attractive style, and are replete with profound and edifying 
thought. We can, therefore, heartily commend them to our read- 
ers as not only interesting, but truly profitable reading. Their 
sound theology is especially refreshing and strengthening. In the 
fullest sense of the term, they are, what they claim to be, a contri- 
bution to Christological thought. 


Tue Tueocratic Kinepom or ovr Lorp, THe Curist, as covenanted in 
the Old Testament, and presented in the New Testament. By Rev. Geo. 
N. H. Peters, A.M. Vols. I., II, III. Funk & Wagnalls, New York, 
10 and 12 Dey Street; London, 44 Fleet Street. 1884. 


This is truly a ponderous work, consisting of three large volumes, 
containing from eight hundred to one thousand pages each. Its 
object is to support the theory of Millenarianism. The author, in 
his long introduction, says, that his “work is far from being ex- 
haustive.” In reading these words we began to wonder whether 
an exhaustive work on this subject, if ever produced, could be read 
in the lifetime of a single individual. Every one who sees the 
work before us must certainly admire the indefatigable industry of 
the author; but we must think he has made a great mistake in 
burdening his volumes with so much matter that is not pertinent 
to the subject. A large amount of what he advances might be ac- 
cepted by those who have no sympathy with the theory he advo- 
cates. If he had confined himself simply to the points on which 
they differ from him, and presented his argument in a moderate- 
sized manual, his work would have been far more effective. As the 
matter now stands, readers who hold the commonly received theory 
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will not have time or patience to wade through from two to three 
thousand pages, in order to pick out here and there the writer's 
arguments. He expends a great deal of rhetoric in setting forth 
the opposition and persecution he has met with in holding his pe- 
culiar views. Chiliasm is an old and exploded theory, and it has 
hardly strength enough to excite much feeling on the part of its 
opponents against those who hold it. We truly sympathize with 
the author in his making an investment in a work which can so 
little repay him for his labor and expense. But that is his and 
the publishers’ business. 

Osscure Cuaracters AND Minor Licuts or Scriprure. By Frederick 
Hastings, editor of the “ Homiletic Magazine,” and Author of “Sundays 
about the World,” &c. Funk & Wagnalls, New York, 10 and 12 Dey 
Street; London, 44 Fleet Street. 1885. ‘ 

A very interesting volume of nearly three hundred pages, con- 
taining, as its title imports, accounts of characters in the Bible that 
are comparatively obscure. Over twenty of these are given, among 
which are the names of Antipas, Adoni-Bezek, the Son of Ner, 
Rizpah, Vashti, Cyrus, Malchus, &c. It is a volume that ought 
to go into Sunday-school libraries, where it would perform a good 
office in making the young more fully acquainted with Scripture, 
whilst its reading cannot fail to be interesting and profitable to a 
more mature class of readers. There is a freshness about it that 
cannot fail to fix the attention of the reader. Its wide circulation 
will certainly do much good in directing attention to Scripture 
characters that are much overlooked. 

Mewyorrs or Rev. Davin Bratnerp, edited by J: M. Sherwood, with an 
Introduction by the Editor, and an Essay on God’s Hand in Missions, by 
Arthur T, Pierson, D.D. Funk & Wagnalls, New York and London, 
The life of this pious snd devoted missionary by Jonathan Ed- 

wards has been widely read. It is certainly worthy of being re- 

produced in the volume here presented to the public, with the 
valuable additional essays it contains. It is published in hand- 
some style in a volume of three hundred and fifty pages, and ought 
to be in all Sunday-school libraries. Especially at the present 
time in our church would a careful reading of it foster the spirit of 
missions among our people. There are few examples of unreserved 
devotion to the missionary work like that of David Brainerd in the 
history of our country. 
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We read this memoir, as given by Jonathan Edwards, with great 
interest when a Sunday-school scholar. As we read it now, we are 
better able to attribute to its proper source that deep melancholy 
that overshadowed his pious young life. Divine grace does not 
eradicate or destroy man’s natural temperament. David Brainerd 
doubtless inherited his melancholic temperament, Moreover, his 
Christian life developed under the influence of the New England 
revivalism that prevailed in the time of Edwards and Whitefield. 
His religious life was not what we would regard as normal and 
healthy. He lived too much in the sphere of feeling, and suffered 
much under imaginary troubles. But when his life is intelligently 
studied, one cannot fail to see the triumph of grace over the infirm- 
ities of ill health and a morbid temperament. So much purity and 
humility are rarely found in the best of Christians, joined with an 
unconquerable courage and zeal in the trials of missionary life. 
All young persons should read this memoir,—its reading cannot 
fail to make lasting good impressions; and yet it would be an ad- 
vantage if it could be read in connection with some explanations 
from a teacher. Fortunately, some of these important explanations 
are given in the volume itself. 


Ercut Srvpres or tHe Lorp’s Day. Cambridge: The Riverside Press. 
Printed for Private Distribution. 1884. 


The “ Bampton Lectures” of Dr. Hessey are given in this vol- 
ume on the nature and obligation of the Christian Sunday. The 
subject is treated with great ability; yet we could desire that his 
position, or conclusion, had been stated with greater clearness. 
The author seems to us to labor somewhat under constraint, as 
though feeling that his view might be unwelcome to the reader. 
It seems to us this is not called for. He evidently regards the 
Lord’s Day as an institution of permanent obligation. This is the 
first characteristic he gives it. It is an institution. It is also a . 
festival. Then it is also an observance. 

But it must be evident from the New Testament that the Lord’s 
Day is not a continuation or perpetuation of the Jewish Sabbath. 
The Seventh Day was not kept in the earlier ages of the world's 
history, both before and after the flood, precisely as it was required 
to be kept in the Mosaic dispensation. In that dispensation it was 
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both a civil and a religious institution united in one under a theoc- 
racy. It was a national holyday. 

In the Christian Church some features of its observance that 
were obligatory among the Jews were clearly left behind, as be- 
longing to a dispensation that had passed away. The first day of 
the week became the Lord’s Day, instead of the seventh. Dr. Hes- 
sey goes too far, we think, when he places the Lord’s Day, in re- 
spect to its authority, on a level with the ordinance of Confirma- 
tion, and in respect to the character of its celebration, with 
Christmas Day. Yet it is equally an error to regard it in the 
same light as the Jewish Sabbath. The Puritan theory of the 
Lord’s Day cannot be maintained. Better that, it is said, than the 
Roman Catholic or Continental Protestant manner of its obser- 
vance. But we need not go to one extreme in order to avoid an- 
other. Many of our religious periodicals seem to look upon the 
Lord’s Day after the old Jewish idea of it, and its observance as 
having some sort of magical power. Sometimes we hear it said, 
that all our troubles, all the evils of society may be traced to the 
non-observance of the Sabbath in our Jand. It seems to be sup- 
posed that if all work absolutely ceased on Sunday, that in itself 
would produce a transformation in our national life. What we 
need is to adopt the true New Testament theory of the Lord’s Day, 
and then seek to practice it. 


Tae Brooxtyn Tasernacte. A Collection of one hundred and four Ser- 
mons preached by T. De Witt Talmage, D.D. Funk & Wagnalls, New 
York, 10 and 12 Dey Street; London, 44 Fleet Stzeet. 1884. 


The many admirers of Dr. Talmage will find this a most accept- 
able volume, inasmuch as it contains a large number of his best 
sermons, which have been specially revised by him for publication 
in this form. Those also will find it a very acceptable and useful 
book who would fully acquaint themselves with the peculiar char- 
acteristics of the preaching of this popular and attractive pulpit 
orator. That there is remarkable power in his sermons to draw 
and impress the multitude there can be no question. Spurgeon 
says: “Mr. Talmage’s discourses lay hold of my inmost soul.” 
Other eminent authorities are equally profuse in their praise of 
them. For our part, we cannot say that Dr. Talmage’s manner of 
preaching is altogether to our liking. His discourses strike us as 
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urduly sensational and extravagant in style. Nevertheless, we be- 
lieve that their careful study will prove beneficial to readers gene- 
rally, and especially to the majority of ministers, the faults of 
whose preaching are rather in an opposite direction. 


Hanv-Boox or Brste Brocrarny. By Rev. C. R. Barnes, A.B. New 

York: Phillips & Hunt, Cincinnati: Cranston & Stowe. 1884. 

This will be found a very convenient and useful volume by min- 
isters, Sunday-school teachers, and Bible-students generally. It 
contains the names of all persons mentioned in the Old and New 
Testament Scriptures, and gives all the facts pertaining to them 
that can be gleaned from sacred and profane history, together with 
other results of the best scholarship. The book is intended, the 
author informs us in the preface, especially for the use of those who 
desire to avail themselves of the results of study, rather than to 
have its processes spread before them. The material is so arranged 
as to enable any one to find any particular fact with the least ex- 
penditure of time and labor. Besides the printed text, the work 
also contains a number of useful maps and engravings. In each 
article the author has endeavored to mention the authorities for 
the various facts given, which adds no little to the value of this 
admirable Handbook of Bible Biography. 


Centenary THovcuts. For the Pew and Pulpit of Methodism in Eighteen 
Hundred and Eighty-Four. By R. 8. Foster, One of the Bishops of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. New York: Phillips & Hunt. Cincinnati: 
Cranston & Stowe. 1884. 

This volume is made up of the substance of a sermon and of 
several addresses delivered before Methodist Conferences. It con- 
sists of three parts, which are respectively designated: First Hun- 
dred Years of Episcopal Methodism; Thoughts for the Pulpit; 
and, Thoughts for the Pew. In addition to these, there is also an 
Appendix giving some interesting and valuable statistics and other 
important matter. The work, though prepared more especially for 
Methodists, will be found interesting and instructive by thoughtful 
persons in all other Christian communions. Methodism, during 
the one hundred years of its existence in this country, has made 
wonderful progress and done a great work, and its history and 
methods are consequently deserving the careful consideration of all 
who are interested in the advancement of Christianity. 
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CentenntaL History or American Meruopis, Inclusive of its Ecclesias- 
tical Organization in 1874 and its Subsequent Development under the 
Superintendency of Francis Asbury. With Sketches of the Character 
and History of all the Preachers known to have been Members of the 
Christmas Conference; also, an Appendix, showing the Numerical Posi- 
tion of the Methodist Episcopal Church as compared with other Leading 
Evangelical Denominations in the Cities of the United States; and the 
Condition of the Educational Work of the Church. By John Atkinson, 
D.D. New York: Phillips & Hunt. Cincinnati: Cranston & Stowe. 
1884. 

The contents of this volume are very fully described in the title- 
page. They are presented in the body of the work in a clear and 
vigorous style, and are in themselves of considerable historical im- 
portance. The biographical sketches are especially interesting, 
and abound in illustrative anecdotes, many of which, we believe, 
are not found in other histories. Those who would thoroughly ac- 
quaint themselves with early Methodism in this country and the 
character of its leaders will find this a truly valuable book. 


Hymn Srupres: An Illustrated and Annotated Edition of the Hymnal of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. By Rev. Charles S. Nutter. New 
York: Phillips & Hunt. Cincinnati: Cranston & Stowe. 1884, 


This Hymnal is especially designed for the home and the pastor’s 
study. Each hymn is annotated and illustrated by notes giving 
its origin and history and such reliable matters of interest as could 
be gathered, the original title and text in case the hymn has been 
altered, the passage of Scripture on which it is based, and the book, 
paper, or magazine in which it first appeared, with the date of its 
publication, There is also given a brief biographical sketch of 
each author and translator under one of his hymns, and reference 
is generally made to the hymn where such notice occurs under the 
other hymns by the same author. These notes have been prepared 
with great care, and present a vast amount of serviceable and inte- 
resting information concerning the hymns to which they are ap- 
pended. Here and there we have noticed a mistake; but consider- 
ing the difficulty of attaining perfect accuracy in such a work, the 
mistakes are unusually few. 

The book is gratefully dedicated to the ministers and members 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, for whose use, as the title indi- 
cates, it has been more particularly prepared. As, however, a 
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great many of the hymns contained in the Methodist Hymnal are 
found in the Hymnals and hymn-books of other denominations, it 
will also prove suggestive and valuable to ministers and members 
of all Christian churches. It will be especially welcome to all 
persons who are interested in the study of hymnology. 


Mepitations on Lire, Deatu, anp Eternity. By Johann Heinrich Dan- 
iel Zschokke. Translated from the German by Frederika Rowan. Com- 
piled by Rev. L. R. Dunn, D.D., Author of “ Garden of Spices,” “ Mission 
of the Spirit,” “ Holiness to the Lord,” “The Angels of God,” ete. 2 vols, 
New York: Phillips & Hunt, Cincinnati: Cranston & Stowe. 1884. 


These two volumes have been compiled from Miss Rowan’s trans- 
lation of Zchokke’s “Stunden der Andacht,’’ which was a favorite 
with the Prince Consort. The first volume contains Meditations 
on Life, and the second, Meditations on Death and Eternity. Both 
volumes are small, but are gotten up in convenient and attractive 
form. The Meditations themselves are stimulating and comforting 
reading, but their orthodoxy on some points is questionable. It 
was partly to counteract the influence of Zschokke’s “Stunden der 
Andacht,” we believe, that Tholuck wrote his “ Hours of Christian 
Devotion.”’ 


Tue Paitosopny or Ratpn Cupworrs. A Study of the True Intellectual 
System of the Universe. By Charles E. Lowrey, A.M. New York: 
Phillips & Hunt. Cincinnati: Cranston & Stowe. 1884. 

Cudworth was the most distinguished of the English Platonists 
of the seventeenth century, and his works are generally recognized 
by scholars as a store-house of precious material and profound 
thought. The design of the treatise before us is “to present the 
principal features of philosophy as developed by Cudworth in a 
form sufficiently comprehensive for the general student, and pro- 
perly introductory to a more extended investigation of our author.” 
It consists of an Introduction treating briefly of the Life and 
Works of Cudworth, and of three chapters in which, in a clear and 
masterly manner, are presented respectively, “ The Hobbes-Carte- 
sian Movement and its Relation to Cambridge Platonism,” “Cud- 
worth’s Argument against Atheism,” and “Characteristics of Cud- 
worth’s Philosophy.” Those who desire to acquaint themselves 
with the philosophy of Cudworth will find this little volume an 
admirable one to begin with. It will amply repay careful study. 
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Ovur.ives oF PsycHo.oecy, Succinctly Presented. With Illustrations and 
a Chart. Together with an Allegorical Illustration of the Whole. Chau- 
tauqua Assembly, 1884. 


This is a small volume of eighty-two pages. The author’s name 
is not given, but he informs us in his preface, that in this outline 
he has followed chiefly the “Psychology” of Rev. O. 8. Munsell, 
D.D., published by D. Appleton & Co., New York. The work has 
no special merit, and will be found of little service to any save such 
as would merely acquire a general knowledge of what constitutes 
Psychology. 

A Srupy iy Human Nature. By Lyman Abbott, D.D. New York: 

Chautauqua Press, 1884, 


This, like the preceding volume, is of small size. It is made up 
of eleven chapters treating of as many different subjects. Among 
the subjects discussed in it are, True and False Materialism, The 
Temperaments, The Animal, Social, Industrial, and Spiritual Im- 
pulses, The Acquisitive Powers, etc. The work contains some good 
thoughts, but as a whole is vague and pointless. Its object, the 
author tells us, is purely practical; but we have been able to find 
very little of practical value in it. 











